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PREFATORY DEDICATION. 
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T an æra when ambition — diſſipation 
y 128 nd N ene, of man- 


che Nernal gences are more 3 
ani gore aſſiduouſly cultivated than the 


the een of the ind proſtitute ö 

ver pens, as if determined, toextinguiſh | 
the aft, oy * art of falſe reaſoning, 

a N _ by \ 
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vi PREFATORY DEDICATION. @£& 
by every invention of imagination; ig = 
may appear ſingular, that this little ve*- - 
lume, directly militating againſt gheſe 
accompliſhments of the great world 
and attempting to ſupply their place 
by qualities built on the more ſolid 
baſis. of religion and morality, ſhould 
alk for patronage from one whom 5 
fate has ordained to move in th 
elevated ſphere; but, my Lord, even 
in courts the moſt notorious for , 
profligacy of manners, virtue hasch 4 er 
found ſome votaries. * 7D 


The corroptionns of vice dere ben. 
abe in eee as 5 they * 


0 and {hppa by c thoſe w Hd ehe 
little world look up to in the ſu Serio 
Walks of life, and conſider as ex 

| _ of: imitation, 


—— 


. PREFATORY DEDICATION. vii 
From hence we find the advocates 
for error perpetually multiplying, and 
the Clear fountain of true happineſs ex- 
changed for the turbid ſtream of unpro- 
fitable pleaſure.—For it is certain, real 
felicity cannot be obtained but by a 
firm adherence to virtue, and a deter- 
mined conformity to its dictates. —The 
glare of vice may, for a while, dazzle 
the fight ; but it cheers not the ſoul, or 
makes glad the heart from the purity of 
its luſtre: like an ignis fatuus it leads 
us into perplexities—doubts—and miſ- 
| fortüne, and there leaves us to ſtruggle 
with the calamities it has W us to 
2 | 7 „ 


5 ' e intent, therefore, of the follows 
ing Meets, is to give areliſh for the religi- 
ous and moral duties; that the veil un- 
der which vice approaches the young 
and inexperienced may be thrown afide; 
5 and its allurements, too often fatally fue 


* ä be ex * and evidently dif- 


| | covers 
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vii PREFATORY DEDICATION.” 


covered as the harpies of miſchief, 
the harbingers of es 


The intent is by gentle means to fead 
the negligent and incautious into the 
path of rectitude, — implant in their bo- 
foms a love of truth,—and from the 
richneſs of the manure and fertility f 
the ſoil make the young plant ſhoot up 
with vigour, and bring forth the plea- 
fant fruit of goodneſs in nn _ 
Perfection 


— 


The intent is, I will not ſay to Ml 
every man the builder of his own for- 
tune, but I will ſay more, the eſtabliſner 
of his own peace ;—a bleſſing infilſtely 
more valuable than fame—richegs 
power. For if he inculcates the mim 
herein contained, he will paſs through 
the buſtle of the buſy world, though 
ſurrounded with the ſnares of villath 5 
and machinations of treachery, in ſafety 


and without reproach and when he 
. retires 


n 
a 
ao * 


PREFATORY! DEDICATION. i= 
retires into the ſequeſtered and ſolitary 


| ſcene, he will provide for himfelf a rich 
repaſt, where reflection will feed on the 


conſolitary comfort of ſelf approbation, 


and his hours pats away in the ſweetneſs 


of content. —He will view the misfor- 


tunes of mankind. with an eye of pity, 
and afford them relief: He will behold | 
the pleaſures of his neighbours with a 
ſmile of ſympathy, and enjoy them as 


his-own :—he wilt pay: every tribute 
due to his Creator, with gratitude and 
joy, and will hold converſe with the God 
of his worſhip from the incorruptibility 


: of his heart, 9 purity of his actions. 


From your Lordſhip s well-known 
loye of the ſocial virtues, —fromthat phi- 


lanthropy with which your boſom is re- 


plete, —from the riſing progeny of lit- 


tle innocents with which Heaven has 
bleſſed you, it cannot be doubted but 
every effort intended to produce theſe 
* effects will meet with your countenance 


1 3 and 
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| = PREFATORY DEDICATION. 

and protection. On theſe conſidera- 

= tions, therefore, I have ventured to de- 

dicate this ſelection to your Lordſhip, 

Hattering myſelf the liberty will not, be 

offenſive, as the motive originated from 

an honeſt and laudable zeal, and the de- 

fire of ſhewing the gratitude and 7 

rence with which I am, „ 

* My Lord, Kier B0e ** 23 
Lour Lordſhip's moſt devoted, 8 

moſt obedient, Ws 

and ys Me e Servant, | 
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: tling the propriety, comparing the circumſtances, , 


5 E” re obliged to pauſe and diſcriminate before they 
a think of dal, 
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| ACUTENESS IN REPLICATION Dy i 
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2 HIS has ever. been ai A 
F - peculiar to the female ſex, particularly on 
Fubje&ts wherein they are in ſome degree con- 
"veffant; for their imaginations generally keep 
Pace with the narration, that they anticipate its 
 endy'and are ready to deliver their ſentiments on 
it as ſoon as it is finiſhed, while ſome of the 
male hearers, whoſe minds were buried in let- 


_and examining the conſiſtencies of what was ſaid, 
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2 SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES 

. „ Indeed a man of reflection, if he does not 

fo keep an intimate commerce with the world, will 
"A | be ſometimes ſo entangled in the intricacies of 

i intenſe thought, that he will have the appear- 

= ance of a confuſed and perplexed expreſſion, 
= while a ſprightly woman will extricate herſelf 

1 with that lively and raſh dexterity which will al- 
moſt always pleale, — is * arm 
"= being always * TT 


CY 


* £5. It is eaſier to confound than convince an op- 
5 ponents the former may be effected by i πn 
that has more happineſs than truth in it, but a 
> | young lady's vanity ſhould not be too much . 5 
ted with this falſe applauſe, which is given not 
© Ko her merit, but her ſex: the has not 1 = 
= haps gained a victory, thougli ſhe may e a 
F lowed a triumph; and it ſhould humble her to 
1 reflect, that the tribute is paid, not to her 
ſtrength, but her weakneſs. It is worth While 
5 to diſeriminate between the applauſe, which 8 4 
8 35 * given from the complaiſance of others, and that 
- == 1 to our n. 2 
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Ar FTABILIT YT. 


ciety, we ſhould correct every appearance 


That courteſy 


ſhould diſtinguiſh our demeanour, which ſprings, - 
not ſo much from ſtudied politeneſs, | as from a 

mild and gentle heart. We ſhould follow the 
cuſtoms of the world in matters indifferent but 


_Nop when they become ſinful. Our manners 
dog to be ſimple and natural, and of courſe 
they will be engaging.  Aﬀectation is certain 

> deformity—By forming themſelves on fantaſtic 


models, and vying with one another in every 
. ing folly, the young begin with being ri- 


i U is the vice of youth, the oppoſite extremks 
* of immoderate care is the vice of advancing - + 


B 2 e A. *: =" 


__ and end in en eee 


# 


years, but ſince attention is ſo often fruſtrated, 
it ſhould never be allowed to deprive us of tran- 


quillity ; that degree of uncertainty therefore 


. rt to render us temperate. in purſuit, calm : 


* 


or wanted e ee eee 


2 


e &« 
A 


eee eee 8 
ACS ble} Gi and of more miſeries. In a 


World where every thing i is ſo doubtful; where 85 
we may ſueceed in our wiſh, and be * 


there we may be diſappointed, a nd 


in the diſappointment; what means a reſtleſs, 8 
-ftir and commotion of the mind? Solicitude 
eeanmnot alter the courſe, or unravel the Intricacy 
el human events: —Curioſity cannot pierce tho, 
he clond which the Supreme Being hath made 


- impenetrable to the human eye—Wiſdom com- 


mands man to retire after he has done all that ; 
- was ineumbent on him, and to poſſeſs his mind 
in peace. By going beyond this point, by 3 


: g | himſelf up to immoderate concern about m- 


1338 events, he can do nothing to advance 
1 sg merh ce Nin bis: Pos 


AND MORAL DELINEATIONSs. 
vexation of ſpirit, ' which is wholly of his own 
—_ not of ins nnn, 44 


* 


* 


— 


| kor the dubious goods of this world were 
N never deſigned by God to raiſe ſuch eager at · 
tachment. They were given to man for his oc 
| caſional refreſhment, not for his chief felicity: 
by ſetting an exceſſive value upon objects which 
Were intended only for his ſecondary regard, he 
changes their nature. Seeking more ſatisfactio iction 
_ from them than they are able to afford, he re- 
Eo than they might give; from a miſ- 
* gaken care to ſecure his TOY he SY 
OT Oye E GOR 


f isch AR APPLAUSE. 


. the fault of many that they * not always. | 
= carefully diſtinguiſh between running into the 
error of detraction, and its oppoſite extreme of 
unde ſerved praiſe This proceeds from the falſe 
e. oy . that 2 direct een 5 


6- SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES. 

The deſire of avoiding the imputation of envy, | 
1 them to be inſincere; and to eſtabliſſi a 
reputation for ſweetneſs of temper and genero- 855 
ſity, they affect to ſpeak ſometimes, of very in- . 
different characters with the moſt extravagant 1 


applauſe. But this habit of exaggeration greatix 


weakens their credit, and deſtroys the weight 
of their opinion on other occafions ; for people. | 
very ſoon diſcover what degree of faith is to be 
given both to their judgment and their veracity, 


eee 


— 


METHOD IN THE ARRANGEMENT *. 
wk EAS. g 5 * 1 


Þ 4 our been on . ſub» _ 
jects, there is nothing which is attended 
with better effect, and makes us appear to 
more advantage than offering our opinions with 
clearneſs and preciſion ; and this only can % 
done by arranging them in proper order, fo that 
they "oy ur ee erk to a one rem 


— 


AND MORAL DELINEATIONS. 7 
Where great ſprightlineſs is the natural bent 
"of the temper, girls ſhould endeayour to Habt? | 
tuate themſelves to a cuſtom of obſerving, 
thinking, and reaſoning. It is not neceſſarx 

that they ſhould devote themſelves to abſtruſe 
ſpeculation, or the ſtudy of logie; but ſhe who 
is accuſtomed to give a due arrangement to her 
 ghoughts, to reaſon juſtly and pertinently on 
em mon affairs, and judiciouſly to deduce effects 
from their cauſes, will be a better logician than 
ſome of thoſe who claim the name, becauſe 
they have ſtudied che art. That ſpecies of 
knowledge, which appears, to be the reſult of 
 refleRtion rather than of _ ſits * 

well on women. 


5 I is not uncommon to find a lady, who, 
though he does not know, a rule of ſyntax, 
ſcarcely ever violate one; and who conſtrugs 
eyery ſentence ſhe utters with more propriety 
than many a learned dunce, who has & ery. rule 
_ of Ariſtotle by heart, and who c 
thread: bare diſcourſe with the golden ſhreds of 


e and Views. 
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8 SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES | 


AVARICE. 


the moſt unaccountable, is that covetous 


attachment to worldly intereſt with which it is 


often charged. But this too can naturally be 
deduced from the * of its feebleneſs and | 


n. 


In e as the vigour both of body and 
mind declines, timidity may be expected to 
encreaſe, With anxious and fearful eye, the 


aged look forward to the evils which threaten 


them, and to the changes which may befal. 


and as the moſt certain means of nn. chem 


2 op 1 
2 


O of the vices of old age, . appears 


Hence, are they apt to overvalue riches, as The 
inſtruments of theirdefence againſt theſe c . 


We folitade” and Cages 3 = 


But e this cautious fragality may de e juſt 


fied; ; ſordid avarice can by no means be excuſed. 


They ſhould be charitable and do good. | mw 
Hould mix beneficence to their friends, with a 
cheerful Age of the comforts which befit - 


r 8 their 


* 


| AND MORAL DELINEATIONS. 9 
of real reſpect and love. Otherways, by their 


riches, they procure no more than pretended 


demonſtrations of regard; while their ill-judged 


parſimony occaſions many ſecret wiſhes for their 


Chilled by the hand of time the heart loſes 


that tender ſenſibility, with which it -once en- 


tered into the concerns and ſorrows of others. 
However, as in every period of life, humanity 
and friendſhip contribute to happineſs, it is both 
our duty and intereſt to cheriſh the remains of 
the kind affections, not ſuffer them to be blunted 


or deftroyed by ſordid avarice. We ſhould not, 


from having ſuffered much in the courſe of our 


long pilgrimage, become callous to the ſuffer- 


ings of others. But, remembering we ſtill are 


men, ſtudy to keep our heart open to the ſenſe 
3 of human woe. | 


4 5 
* wh $5 
- Co 


practiſed din the ways of men, we are apt to 


be ſuſpicious of deſign and fraud; for the know 

ledge and diſtruſt of mankind too often go toge- 

_ thay. We ſhould not however ſuffer that wary 
* caution, which is the fruit of experience, to 


of dwindle 
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ao . SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES 

dwindle into craft ; for amidſt the falſchoods of 

'men, integrity is the beſt defence, he who con- 
tinueth to the end to OD Irs con- 
rinue to walk NOW 


AWE is the fitſt ſentiment which ariſes in the 

ſoul. at the view of greatneſs, But in 

the heart of a deyout man, it is a ſolemn and 

elevating, not a dejected emotion; for he glows, 

rather than trembles, in the divine preſence. 

It is not the ſuperſtitious dread of unknown 
power, but the homage yielded by the heart to 
him, who is at once the greateſt and beſt of 
beings. _-/ 

| Ommniporence, viewed — 85 would be a for- 
midable object. But, conſidered in conjunction | 
with the moral perfections of the divine . 

it ſerves to FRO devotion. | 


+"  BRHAVIOOR, 


- DELINEATIONS. 
+ A 


BEHAVIOUR. 


Our of me chief beauties in 1 cha- 

racter is that modeſt reſerye, that re- 
tiring delicacy which avoids the public eye, and 
is diſconcerted even at the gaze of admiration. 
For when a girl ceaſes to bluſh, ſhe has loſt the 
moſt powerful charm of beauty. That extreme 
fenſibility, which. it indicates, is pecularly en- 


aging. 


| Silence i in company, . a ws one, 
is never miſtaken by the judicious and diſcerning; 
for dulneſs, but beſpeaks. a modeſty eſſential in 


the female ſex. Dignity of behaviour is neceſ. 


fary at public places, but care muſt be taken. 
not to miſtake that for that confident eaſe, that- 
unabaſhed countenance which ſeems. to ſet. the 
company” at defiance, 


Women ſhould be cautious even in diſplaying, 
their good ſenſe. It is often thought aſſuming 
2 ſuperiority over the reſt of the company; but 
- their learning ſhould be kept. a profound 1 ſecret, 
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s 


eſpecially from men, who generally look with 


2 jealous and malign eye on a woman of great 


parts, and a 7 underſtanding. 


The great art of pleaſing in converſation con- 
ſiſts in making the company pleaſed with them» 


| ſelves. Detraction ſhould be avoided, eſpecially 
amongſt women where their own ſex is con- 


cerned; it would be more noble for them to 
ſhew a compaſſionate ſympathy to the unfortu- 
nate, eſpecially to thoſe who are rendered ſo 


by the villainy of men. It is a laudable pride, as 


well as ſecret pleaſure, which ought to be in- 


| dulged in being the friend and refuge of the uns 


happy, | but without the vanity of MEWS it. 


4 


Every ſpeeles of indelicacy in onrietitiba 
ſhould be conſidered as ſhameful and highly diſ- 


5 guſting. A facred regard ſhould ever be had to 


truth, for lying is a mean and deſpicable vice z _ 
though a lively Embelliſhment of a humourous 
ſtory, which is only intended to promote i inno- 


cent mirth, cannot be underſtood to ETOP under 


=_ head. 
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© Gentleneſs of ſpirit FE manners is een 
| engaging; z but not that indiſcriminate unten x. o 
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that unmeaning ſimper, which ſmiles on all alike. 
For this ariſes nr. from char wane of nel, 


A fine woman, like other fine things in nature, | 
has her proper point of view, from which ſhe 
may be ſeen to moſt advantage. To fix this 
point requires great judgment, and an intimate 

knowledge of the human heart. By the preſent 
mode of female manners, the ladies ſeem to ex- 
pect that they fhall regain their aſcendency over 
men, by the fulleſt diſplay of their perſonal charms, | 
by being always in their eyes at public places, by 
converſing with them with the ſame unreſerved 
freedom as they do with one another; in ſhort, by 7 
reſembling men as near as they can. The folly of 
this expectation and conduct will foon be ſhown. _ 
For the power of a fine woman over the hearts. 
of men, of men of the fineſt parts, 1s even be- 
yond what ſhe conceives. They are ſenſible of 
the pleaſing illuſion, but they cannot, nor do 
they wiſh, to deſolve it. But if ſhe is determined 
. to diſpel the charm, it certainly is in her power, 

| ſhe may Loon reduce the ren to a . ordi- 

tis ak | | 
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14 SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES 


There is a native dignity in ingenious mo- 
deſty to be expected in the gentler ſex, which 
is their natural protection from the familiarity 
of men. The ſentiment that a woman may al- 
low all innocent freedoms, provided her virtue 
is ſecure, is both groſſy indelicate and dange- 
rous, and has proved fatal to many who have 


confided too much in this fallacious doctrine. 


| 3 In fine, to form a complete lady ſhe ſhould 
poſſeſs the moſt perfect ſimplicity of heart and 


manners; dignity without pride, affability with- 


out meaneſs, and ſimple elegance without affec- 
tation, 


* 
— 
ug —ͤ— — 
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IN uninterrupted intercourſe with the weld: 1 
oppreſſes the man of buſineſs and ambition. 
The ſtrongeſt ſpirit muſt at length fail and fink 
under i it. The happieſt temper muſt, be ſoured by 
inceſſant returns of the oppoſition, the incon- 
ſtancy and treachery of men. For he who lives. 
always in the buſtle of the world, lives in 2 


* warfare: here, an en, encountersz. 
8 there, 
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there, ,a rival ſupplants him. The ingratiude 
of a friend ſtings him this hour, and the pride 
of a ſuperior, wounds him the next. In vain he 
flies for relief to triſling amuſements. Theſe 
may afford a temporary opiate to cure; but 
they communicate no. ſtrength to the mind. 
On the contrary, they leave it more ſoft and de- 
fenceleſs, when moleſtations and 3 renew | 
the attack. 


MIXED COMPANY. 5 


*** mind of enacts tha His Chg natural kind 
ol bias, which conſtitutes a diſtinction of 
character, and the happineſs of both depends, 

in a great meaſure, on the preſervation and ob- 
ſervance of this diſtinction. For where would 
be the ſuperior pleaſure and ſatisfaction reſult- 
eee if this . 

was aboliſhed > | 


If the 3 of both were invariably and. 
exactly the ſame, no benefit or entertainment 
would ariſe from the tedious and inſipid unifor- 
mity of fuch an intercourſe 3 whereas conſider- 
able are the advantages RIOT from a ſelect ſo- 
ciety of both ſexes. | 
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the meaneſt * with wanton . = 0 


Te rough angles and aſperities of male man- 
ners are imperceptibly filed and gradually worn 
ſmooth, by the poliſhing of female converſation, 
and the refining of female taſte: while the ideas 
of women acquire ſtrength and ſolidity by their 
Aſſociating with . N 8 and 290 
eious men. | 


COMPASSION. : 


OMPASSION is an emotion of which we 
ought never to be aſhamed. Graceful, parti 
__cularly i in youth, is the fear of ſympathy,. and the 
heart that melts at the tale of woe. We ſhould 
not permit eaſe and indulgence to contract our 
affections, and wrap us up in ſelfiſh enjoyment. 
But we ſhould accuſtom ourſelves to think of the 
_ diſtreſſes of human life, of the ry cottage, 
the dying parent, and the weeping orphan, * 
Nor ought we ever to ſport with pain and diſ- 
treſs in any of our amuſements ; nor treat even. 


pA. 
3 and it is to be ee 
with ſome reaſon, that female converſaxion is 
too ſrequently tinctured with a cenſorious ſpirit, 
SF ES. | 0 and 


AD MORAL DELINEATIONS. 17 
and that ladies are ſeldom apt to diſcover much 
| tenderneſs for the errors of a fallen ſiſter. No 
N can e no YR extenuate jt. 


Io inſult over the miſeries of an n 
ereature is inhuman, not to compaſſionate them is 
unchriſtian. The worthy part of the ſex always 
expreſs themſelves humanely on the failings of 
others, in proportion to their own undeviating 
7 goodneſs, and by that gentle yirtue are prompted 
to alleviate the diſtreſſes of the unfortunate and 
wretched; it prevents us from retaliating injuries; 
and reſtrains our ſevere judgments and angry 


A MONGST women theſe appear to be neceſ- 
ſary aſſociates without whom few paſs 
through life. If, therefore, they muſt have a 
friend of this fort to pour out their heart to, 
they ſhould be ſure ef their honour and ſecrecy. 
She ſhould not be a married woman, eſpecially 

if ſhe lives happily with her huſband. | 


There are certain unguarded moments, in 
which fuck: a woman, though the beſt and 
worthieft 


„ 56 cleape, which, 
At other times, or to any other perſon than her. 
huſband, ſhe would be incapable of ; nor will a 
huſband in this caſe feel himſelf under the ſame 
obligation of ſecrecy and honour, as if confi- 
dence had originally. been put in himſelf, eſpe-, 
cially, on ſubjects Wen hs world is apt to tr eat 
* 


"Making td be care- xy 
fully avoided. Dignity, not properly under- 
ſtood, very readily degenerates into pride, which 
enters into no friendſhips, becauſe it, cannot bear. 
an equal, and is ſo fond of flattery as to graſp at 
it even from ſervants and dependents 


The moſt intimate confidants, therefore, of 

proud people, are valets-de- chambres, and wait- 

ing Women. The utmoſt humanity ſhould be 
ſhewn to ſervants 3 their ſituation made to them | 
as comfortable as poſſible; but if made confi 

* we poll them and . ourſelves. 


= 
"OS 
* 


CONSCIENCE 


Dome nan d active periods of life, 

ſinners elude, in ſome meaſure, its force. 
Carried round in the whirl of affairs and pleaſures; 
intent on contrivance, eager in purſuit, amuſed 
hy hope, or elated by enjoyment, they are ſnel- 
tered by that croud of trifles which ſurrounds 
hem from ſerious thought. But conſcience is 
too great à power to remain always ſuppreſſed. 


In the dark and ſolitary hour of diſtreſs, the 
recollection of the paſt becomes dreadful. It ex- 
hibits a life thrown away in vanities and follies, 
or conſumed in flagitiouſneſs and ſin ; crimes 
- riſe in their nativedeformity. How miſerable the 
ſtate of that man condemned to endure at once 
the pangs of guilt, and the n,. of cala» 
| Wort 2 | | 


Bur a clear Conſtience enjoys, in the worſt | 
1 ion of human life, a Peace, a dignity, | 
Is an Elevation of mind peculiar to > not a 
8 boaſt of innocence. The better a 


- 


man 


20 — SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES | 
man is, he will be more humble and ſenſible in 
his failings. Of his piety and virtue, he reaps 
the fruits in the ſeaſon of adverſity :. the im- 
provement he makes; the temperate ſpirit with 
which he enjoys thoſe advantages; the bene- 
 ficent actions which he performed, and the good 
CEE n he _ to hey Mg remain behind. 


By the memory of la he enjoys * pro- 
ſperity a ſecond time in reflection. His mind 
has no load: futurity no terrors. For reflection 4 
cheers the lonely houſe of poverty „and attends 


the * ſufferer into priſon _ exile. © 


- 


— 
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CONSTANCY AND ND FIRMNESS OF ACTIO x. 


Tor great motives which produce 1 mut 
be of a palpable and ſtriking kind. A” 
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divine legiſlator uttering; his voice from hea- . 
ll | ven z—an omniſcient witneſs beholding us in all 5 
83 L 
| F. our retreats;—an Almighty governor ſtretching 


forth his arm to puniſh or reward, diſcloſing 
the ſecrets of the inviſible world, informing- us * . 
vf perpetual reſt prepared hereafter for the ap h 
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AND MORAL DELINEATIONS. 21 
teous, and of indignation and n awaitin ing 
the wicked. ID 


2 


Theſe confiderati ions overawe the works, fun 
Port integrity, and check guilt ; they add to 
virtue that ſolemnity which ſhould ever charac- 
teriſe it. to the admonitions of conſcience they 
or give the authority of law: IE on 


CONTEN T. 
URING the whole progreſs of the human 
- courſe and events, the principal materials of 
our comforts, or uneaſineſs, lie within ourſelves, 
Every age will prove burdenſome to thoſe 
Who have no fund of happineſs in their. own. 15 
breaſts. Could they be preſerved from All inſir- 
mities of frame 3, could they have beſtowed upon | 
Is them, if it were poſſible, perpetual youth; ſtill 5 
\ athey would Be reſtleſs and miferable, through be 
4 influence of il governed paſſions It is not ſur- 
5 prizing that ſuch heads are peeviſn, and queru- 
"_ lous when old-- 3. they impute to their 
5 time of life, that with which theirajegs - 
and Follies embitter « every age. fr! FEES 7 
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FC EGO@NVERSATION. 


Whereas, to good men, ho; period of life d 
Alps; becauſe they draw their chief 
happineſs from ſources which are independent of 
age or time; Wiſdom, Piety, and Virtue grow 
not old with our bodies; they ſuffer no decay 
from length of days; to them belongs nt | 
3 and unfading 1 — 


converſing with a fellow- creature on earth, 

ir is not with his body we converſe, though 

is his body only which we ſee. From his 
3 actions we conceive his mind; with 
his mind, though inviſible, we hold correſpond- 

-ence, and direct towards this ſpiticual eflence 
dur affeQion and on L 3 . 


a 4 F 


© Ne been Mis dee ans rake; At in e 
verſation, women ſhould carefully conceal any 
knowledge or learning they happen to poſleſs; 


but there ſeems neither to be neceſſity or pro- 8 


priety in this advice? let diſcretion and modeſty F 


Without which all knowledge is little worth, go- © 


vern a 5 * ſhe will never _ 


5 
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an oſtentatious parade of it, becauſe ſhe will ra- 
ther be intent on acquiring more, than on diſ- 


playing what ſhe has. 


For why ſhould the exhibit her {kill in muſic, 


dancing, ' ſinging, taſte in dreſs, thoſe orna- 


mental graces, and heracquaintancewiththe moſt 
' Faſhionable arts and amuſements; while her piety 


is to be. anxiouſly concealed, and her knowledge 
affectedly diſavowed, leſt the former ſhould draw 
on her the appellation of an enthuſiaſt, * or the 


| latter that of a pedant, 


It would, without doubt, be, to the laſt de- 


gree, preſumptuous and abſurd for a young wo- 


man to pretend to give the Ton to the com- 


pany; to interrupt the pleaſure of otheyy 


her own opportunity of improvement, by zalk- 


ing when ſhe ought to liſten ;z—or to introduce 


ſubjects out of the common road, in order to 
"ſhew her own wit, or expoſe the want of it in 
_  * others; but were the ſex to be totally ſilent 


when any topic of literature happens to be diſ- 


cuſſed in their preſence, converſation would loſe 


much of its vivacity, and ſociety would be rob- 


"bod I as charms. 
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ARTIFICIAL COURTESY. 


TkEIs is that ſtudied ſmoothneſs of manners, 
which is learned in the ſchool of the world. 
Such accompliſhments, the moſt frivolous may 
poſſeſs. Too ' often they are employed by the 
artful, as a ſnare; too often affected by the 
bard and unfeeling, as a cover to the balenels _ 
of their minds. b 8 0 2:43 9H 8. 


— 8 
% 


.- | The imitation of virtue has been reduced into 
art, and, in the commerce of life, the firſt ſtudy 
of all who would either gain the eſteem, or win | 
the hearts of, others, is to learn the ſpeech, and 
| to adopt the manners of candour, . gentleneſs,  - 
1 and humanity; but nothing except what flows 
* from the heart, can render even external man- 
ners truly and permanently pleaſing; for no aſ- 
ſumed behaviour can at all times hide the real 
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eee n com- 
mon indications of a well bred woman, and 


5 mould ſeem to be the natural effect of a meek, 
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* 


and quiet ſpirit, but they are only the outward 
and viſible ſigns of it; for they are no more 
meekneſs itſelf, than a red coat is courage, or a 
black one devotion. To regulate the features, 
while the ſoul is in tumult, or to command the 
voice while the paſſions are without reſtraint, 
is as idle as throwing odours into a a 
the ſource is opus N 


It is not difficult te diſtinguiſh the true from the 


artificial meekneſs. The former is univerſal and 


/ habitual; the latter, local and temporary; and this 
ve maybe aſſured of, that if we are not as gentle 

to our ſervants, as to our viſitors, the ſpirit of 
gentleneſs is not in us. 


_ Muſt we not be ſhocked and diſappointed 
when we behold a well-bred young lady ſoft and 
- engaging as the doves of Venus, diſplaying a 
thouſand graces and attractions to win the 
hearts of a large company, and the inſtant they 
are gone, to ſee her look mad as the Pythian 


maid, and all the frightened graces driven from 


her furious countenance, only becauſe her gown 


* 


was brought home a quarter of an hour later 


- than ſhe expected, or her ribband ſent half a 
ſhade OD or darker than ſhe ordered. 
| 2 GC 3 
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13g \ Amongſt women of breeding, the exterior of 
5 8 is ſo uniformly aſſumed, and the whole 
maanner is ſo perfectly level and uni, that it is next 

©” A impoſſible for a ſtranger, to know any thing 
5 of their, true diſpoſitions by converſing with 
them; and even the very features are ſo exactly | 
regulated, that Phyſionomy, which may ſome- 
times be truſted among the vulgar, is with the 
polite, a moſt lying ſcience. That gentleneſs is 
ever liable to be ſuſpected for the counterfeited, 
which is ſo exceſſive as to deprive people of the 
proper uſe of ſpeech and motion, or which, 2s 
Hamlet ſays, makes them liſp and Oy 1 
nick name God's creatures.“ : 8 | 


\ 


N 


Among the various artifices of factitious meek - 
neſs, one of the moſt frequent and the moſt plau- 
ſible, is that of affecting to be always equally de- 
lighted with all perſons and characters. The ſo- 
ciety of theſe languid beings is without confidence, 
theirfriendſtip without attachment, and their love 
without affection, or even preſerence. This 
inſipid mode of conduct may be ſafe, but it 18 efi- ; 


 dowed with neither taſje, ſenſe, or principle. 
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af (COQUETRY, * 
DEERE is no Shad more truly diſguſting 
then that of a coquette; it originates from 
e. is ſupported by vanity, and terminates in 
contempk. It is the certain mark of a narrow 
mind, tlie illiberal ſlave of fulſome adulation, and 
3 has _ apo 8 ray ſelFadoration. 
Yet there is a eaſe een a woman may 
coquet juſtifiably to the utmoſt verge which her 
conſcience will allow. It is where a gentleman 
7 purpoſes and declines to make his addreſſes, till 
' ſuch time as he thinks himſelf perfectly fare of 
her conſent. This at bottom is intended to force 

-a woman to give up the undoubted privilege of 
her ſex, the privilege of refuſing; it is intended 
to force her to explain herſelf, in effect, before 
the gentleman deigns to do it, and, by this 

5 man to oblige her to violate the modeſty and 3 

licacy of her hs and to invert: the clearat © | 


| ander of nature. 100 ©: Hane _ 
Hs | 


Al this ſacrifice is e ee Fav i 


to Py a moſt deſpicable yanity in a mar, 
3 5 : | : C 2 1 0 
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who would degrade the very — whom he 
wiſhes to make his wife. 


But it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed whether from 
this motive he delays to ſpeak explicitly, . or 
from a diffidence inſeperable from true attach- 
ment. In the one caſe he can ſcarce be uſed too 
ill; in the n he · ought to be treated wan 


lab endeayour to jury e themſelves to 


the world, and to their own conſciences by a 
variety of excuſes, when they act otherwiſe. 
Sometimes they plead i ignorance, or at leaſt un- 


certainty. of the gentleman's real ſentiments. 
Sometimes they plead the decorum of their ſex, | 
* an equal behaviour to all men, 


and forbids them to conſider any man as a lover, 


* till he has directly told them ſo. But they are 
not entitled to plead the obligation of their 


virtues in oppoſition to the . ones of 
e 9 © and ne 8 6258 


x i 7 ＋ r N 


"TORY 3 ae who prefers 
one woman to the reſt of her ſex, and perhaps 


- whoſe greateſt weakneſs is this very preference. | 
Tue truth of the matter is, vanity and the love 


| 
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of admiration is ſo prevailing a paſſion. amongſt o& 


the ſex, that they can be fond of the love, when 
they are indifferent to, or, even, when "_ dels 
pile the lover. 


4 - a the. 3 * artful coquettry is 

employed by women of ſuperior taſte and ſenſe, 
to engage and fix the heart of a man whom te 
world, and whom they themſelves eſteem, al- 
though they are determined never to marry 
him. His converſation amuſes them, and his at- 
tachment is the kigheſt gratification to their 
Hhity; nay, they can ſometimes be gratified 
with the utter ruin of his — fame, and + 
happineſs. | a2 I 


How odious muſt characters of this kind ap- | 
pear, eſpecially when contracted with thoſe 
who have principles, have generoſity and dignity ® 
of ſoul, that elevates them above the worthleſs | 

e . ; | 


; 2 
; as Saran n———_ 
if ne cannot give him her affections, into a warm 


| 2nd: ſteady; friend, provided he is a man of 
| llenſe, reſolution and candour. If the explains -\ 
E : 

| 6. ; „ 


- 


he feels for b other of her ſex, - 
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dom, he muſt feel the ftroke as a man; but he 
will likewiſe bear it as's man- what he ſuffers 
he will — in lilence, 


8 ſentiment of eſteem will remain; but 
love, though it requires very little food, and is 
eaſily ſurfeited with too much, yet it requires 
ſome. He will view her in the light of a mar- 


ried woman; and though paſſion fubſides, yet a 
- man of a candid and generous heart, always re- 
rains a tenderneſs for a woman, he has once 


loved, and who has uſed him wel, en ha ar 


RR — 
c 1 P. 
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F the 2 — of a lover is th to the 
object of his withes, a woman ſhould permit 
nature, good-ſenſe and delicacy to direct her. 

If ſhe loves him ſhe ſhould not diſcover to him 


the full extent of her love; no, not although ſhe 


marries him. That ſufficiently ſhews her pre» 
ference, which is all he is entitled to know. If 


he has delicacy be will aſk for yo ſtronger proof 


£ 3 2 4 1 of 
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of her affection, for her ſake: if he has ſenſe, he 
will not alk. it for his own, 


Violent love cannot mh at leaſt cannot be 
5 for any time together on both ſides; 
otherwiſe the certain conſequence, however 
concealed, is ſatiety and diſguſt: nature in mis 
caſe has laid the reſerve on woman. B 
K b the ſees evident piodly of a e 
attachment, and is determined to ſhut her heart 
againſt him, ſhe ſhould treat him honourably and 
Mmanely. She ſhould not let him linger in 4 
- miſerable ſuſpence, but be anxious to let him 
know her ſentiments with regard to him; and 
this may be done by a variety of ways, from a 
certain ſpecies of eaſy familiarity in behaviour 
he may be ſatisfied, if he has any diſcernment, 
he has nothing to hope for, from ſollicitouſly 
avolding his company. from the inter poſition of 
a common friend to explain matters to him. 
But, if theſe methods are ineligible, opportunities 
of letting him explain himfelf, ſhould not be 
avoided; it is acting barbarouſly and unjuſty?x?̃ 
If he forces an explanation the anſwer thould | - +. 
25 , n deciſive. 11:5 Spdye: \ 


- 
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MAN'S DANGER AND SECURITY IN YOUTH. 


I that ale of life too 2 eharafterines 
by forward prefumption and headlong pur- 
fair, ſelf conceit is the great ſource of thoſe dan- 
gers to which men are expoſed ; and it is pecu- 
arly unfortunate, that the age which ſtands 
moſt in need of the counſel. of the wiſe, ſhould 
be the moſt prone to contemn it. Confident in 
the opinions which they adopt, and in the me 
| fares which they purſue, the bliſs which youth 
aim at, is, in their opinion, fully apparent. 
It is not the danger of miſtake, but the 
failure of ſucceſs, which they dread. Activity to 

| % ee n ann only OE 


53 4b 


. nature is now become a 
et delufion to the ſenſual mind. Hardly 
any thing is what it appears to be: , and what 
flatters moſt is always fartheſt from reality. 
There are voices which ſing around us, but 
whoſe ſtrains allyre to ruin. There is a banquet- 


ſpread where OR) is in every. diſh. There is 
8 ® a couch % 


if 
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a couch which invites us to repoſe, but to ſlum- _ 
ber upon it is death. Sobriety ſhould temper 
unwary ardour 3 Modeſty check-raſh preſump- 
tion; Wiſdom be the offsping of reflection now, 
rather than the bitter _ of 1 8 5 - 


after. 


DECEILIT. 


HAT darkneſs of character, where we can 

ſee no heart, —thoſe foldings of art, through 
which no native affection is allowed to penetrate, 
preſent an object unamiable in every ſeaſon of 
life, but particularly. odious in youth. If at an 
gage when the heart is warm, when the emo- 
tions are ſtrong, and when nature is expected to. 
ſhew itſelf free and open, we can already ſmile- 
and deceive, what is to be expected, when we 
mall be longer hackneyed in the ways of men, 
When intereſt ſhall have completed the obdura- 
tion of our hearts, and experience ſhall el im- 
proved us in all the arts of guile ? 


Diſſimulation in youth is che forerunner of 1 
perfidy in old age: its firſt appearance is the 
PET YC C 3 fatal 
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fatal omen of growing- depravity and future 
Thame. It degrades parts and learning, obſcures 
the luſtre of every accompliſhment, and ſinks 
us into contempt with God and man. The path 
of falſhood is a perplexing maze. After the 


' firſt departure from ſincerity, it is not in our 
power to ſtop, One artifice unavoidably leads 


on to another ; till, as the intricacy of the laby- 


_ rinth increaſes, we are left entangled in our own 


ws 42 
by 


1 


© Deceit diſcovers a little mind, which ſtops at 
temporary expedients, without riſing to compre- 


henſive views of conduct. It betrays a daſtardly 


ſpirit, It is the reſource of one who wants cou- 
rage to avow his deſigns, or to reſt upon him- 
felf. To ſet out in the world with-no other 


Principle than a crafty attention to intereſt, be- 


tokens one who is deſtined for creepin g through 
the inferior walks of life. He may be fortunate; 
he cannot be happy; the eye of a good jak 
will weep at his error: he cannot taſte the 
fweets gf confidential friendſhip, and bis evening 
of life will be embittered by univerſal contempt. 


5 1 
- a 
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. DEVOTION. 
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 hends 8 emotions of the heart which ter- 


minate in the ſame object. The chief of them 
are veneration, nn deſire, and: . 
nation. ne FF: 0 1 i Dy 


11 implies firſt profound veneration for God, 


that! is an affection compounded of : awe and 
love ; ſecondly, ſincere gratitude for all his 
benefits: this is a warmer emotion than vene- 
ration; veneration looks up to the Deity 
as he is himſelf; gratitude regards what he 
is towards us ;—thirdly, the: deſire of the ſoul 
after the favour of the ſupreme Being, as its 
chief good and final reſt ;—and fourthly, it ad- 


vances to an entire reſignation of the foul to 
God. It is the conſummation of truſt and hope. 


Itbaniſhes anxious cares and murmuring thoughts. 
It reconciles us to every appointment of divine 


providence ; and reſolves every wiſh into the 


deſire of pleaſing him, whom our hearts adore. 
5 = It 


— — 
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| It is one of the nobleſt acts of which the kn- 
man mind is capable. It is a powerful principle 
Which penetrates the ſoul, which purifies the af- 
; fections from debaſing attachmeñts; and, by 


EN fixed and ſteady regard to God, ſubdues every 


u FR and forms „ 2 


| 0 te the ſpirit which muft animate all 
religious duties. It ſtands oppoſed not merely 
to downright vice; but to a heart which is 
cold and inſenſible to ſacred things, and obeys 


joy. It is rational and well-founded. It is of the 


higheſt importance to every other part of reli- 
gion and virtue; and, in fine, is the moſt con- 
ducive to our happineſs. It diffuſes an auſpict- 


. ous influence over the whole of virtue. It is 


often found a powerful inſtrament in humanizing 


the manners of men, and taming their unruly 
paſſions. It ſmooths what is rough, and ſoftens 


what is fierce in our nature. Ir is the great 
purifier of the/ affections. It inſpires contempt 


5 of the low gratific at ions belonging to animal 


life, It promotes a humble and cheerful con- 
tentment with our lot, and fubdues the eager 


deſire of riches and of power, which has filed 


<> 
<4 7 
- 
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this unhappy world with crimes and miſery. 
The ſpirit of devotion is the gift of God. From, 
his inſpiration it proceeds ; towards him it 
| tends; and in his preſence hereafter, it hall 
attain its full perfection. 5 


MORALITY AND DEVOTION l 
7 EX INSUF F ICIENT. | | 


7 of mere morality is a ftranger to all 
the delicate and refined pleaſures of devo- 
tion. In'works of beneficence and mercy he 
may enjoy fatisfaction ; but it will be deſtitute 
of that glow of affection, which enlivens the. 
me of one, who lifts his heart at the ſame 
time to the Father of the univerſe, and conliders 
ee eee 8 


The man again who reſts woll on devotion, 
if that devotion opens not his heart to humanity, 
not only remains a ftranger to the pleafures of 
beneficence, but muſt often  ncengs- the Prague | 
ariſing from bad | paſſions, GE” 


/ 


. 
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- MODERN. SENTIMENTAL DEVOTEES.. - 


F we trace the hiſtory of ſentiment from its 
beginning, we ſhall find that girls, for a- 
mongſt this claſs it runs to its greateſt exceſs, - 


of this caſt have had their heads originally turned 


by pernicious reading, and the inſanity confirmed 
by imprudent friendſhips. They never fail to 
ſelect beloved confidants of their own turn and 
humour, though, if they can help it, not fo. 
handſome as themſelves. Violent intimacies en- 
ſue, or an intimate union of ſouls immediately 
takes place. „ 


They repreſent romantic love as the great 


important buſineſs of human life, and deſeribe 
all the other concerns of it as too low and paltry 
to merit the attention of ſuch elevated beings, 


and fit only to employ the daughters of r 
a vulgar. TR 
Another Pete topic, is the groveling 
ſpirit and fordid temper of their parents, who 
wilh be ſure to find no quarter at the hands of 

their 
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their daughters, ſhould, they preſume to direct 
theit courſe of reading, interfere in their choice 
of friends, or interrupt their very important 
correſpondence. For a prohibited correſpon- 
dence, is one of the great incidents of ſentimen- 
tal life, and a letter clandeſtinely received, the 
ſupreme felicity of a ſentimental lady. Hence, 
ſuch Prohibition with them carries a certain air 
of: tyranny and perſecution, which. 10 very de- 
e, þ vols | p 


* 1 


They e arg ma oh * | experienced, 
who endeayour to deſtroy this ignis fatuns, as 
wretches utterly ignorant of the ſublime plea- 
ſures of a delicate and exalted paſhon, as tyrants 
whoſe authority is to be condemned, and as 
ſpies whoſe vigilance is to be eluded. The pru- 
dence of theſe worthy friends they term ſuſpi- 
Arn, 2 their ane 428288 


8 young neopla never Pare their - folly. * 
| Ignorance more conſpicuouſly, than by this over- 
confidence in their own jadgment, and this 
| haughty diſdain of the opinion of thoſe who 
have known more days. Youth has a quickneſs 
of apprehenſion, which it is very apt to miſ- 
take for an acuteneſs of penetration. But youth, 


an 
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like cunning, though very conceited, is very 
ſhort ſighted ; and never more ſo, than when 
it diſregards the inſtructions of the wile, n 
wy admonitions of the ae N 


Theſe en of vanity Wee that none 
but the young and beautiful have any right to 
the pleaſures of ſociety, or even to the common 
benefits and bleſſings of Hfe.—Ladies of this 
turn allo affect the moſt lofty diſregard for uſe- 
ful qualities and domeſtic virtues 3 they princi- 
pally value themſelves on the enlargement of 
their notions, and their liberal way of thinking. 
This ſuperiority of ſoul chiefly manifeſts jitſelf 
in the contempt of thoſe minute delicacies, and 
little decorums, which, trifling as they may be 
chought, tend at once to dignify the character, 
teſtrain the levity of the younger part of the 
ſex, and to eradicate this ſort of ſentiment, 
which is only a weed of idleneſs ; for they, 
who are conftantly and uſefully employed, have 
neither leiſure nor 8 to cultivate this 


@elightful folly. 


| 7 4s & 
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DISCONTENT. 


j 


Pd 


DISCONTENT, 


IN the humble and ſeemingly quiet ſhade of k 
private life, as well as among the great and 
mighty, diſcontent. broods over its imaginary 
ſorrows ; preys upon the citizen no leſs than the 
courtier, and often nouriſhes paſſions equally ma- 
lignant i in the cottage and in the palace. Hav- 
ing once ſeized the mind, it ſpreads its own 
_ gloom over every buroaading 8 3 it every 
where ſearches out materials for itſelf; and 

in no direction more frequently employs its un- 
happy activity, than in creating diviſions among 
mankind, and in magnifying flight nn. 
into mortal injuries. 32 


£ In ſituations where much comfort might be 
enjoyed, this man's ſuperiority and that mans 
neglect, our jealouſy of a friend, our hatred of a 

rival, an imagined affront, or a miſtaken point 

af honour, allow us no repoſe. Hence diſ- 
cord in families, animoſities among friends, and 
wars among nations! Look around us ! ever? | 


| where we find a buſy multjrude. | Reftleſs and 
i | "—_ 


4 


Amte, 


Ms in their fer b "4655; 8 they are inceſ- 
ſantly employed i in accompliſhing a change of it; 


* 


and as ſoon as their wiſh is fulfilled, we diſcern 


by their behaviour, that they are as diſſatisfied as 
they were before. Where they expected to 


have found a Patil, yy find a Els: hs 


The man of buſineſs pines for leifures the lei- 
ſure for which he had longed proves an irkſome 
gloom, and through want of ä 
e, ſickens, and * 5 

The man nf: retirement ances: no ſtate ſo 
happy as that of active life; but he has not en- 


gaged long in the tumults and conteſts of the 

world, until he finds cauſe to look back with re- 
_ -gret on the calm hours of nn. Fer me 
_ retreat. . ; 


Beauty, wit, eloquence, and fame, are 


eagerly deſired by perſons in every rank of life.” 


They are the parents fondeſt wiſh for his child; 


he ambition of the young, and the admiration 


of the old; and yet in what numberleſs inſtances 


have they proved, to thoſe who poſſeſſed them, 
no other than ſhining ſnares, ſeductions to vice, 


inſtigations to folly, and, in the end, ſources 


DISSIPATION, 
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"HE love of - diſſipation i is allowed to ve the 
reigning evil of the preſent day. It is an 
evil which many content themſelves with re gret- 
ting, without ſeeking to redreſs. 


It is too often . as the readieſt relief 
to domeſtic infelicity ; it draws the mind awhile 
from the ſubject of its diſtreſs, and ſuſfers it to 
enjoy an interval of eaſe ; but this reſourre is as 
treacherous as it is momentary, and plunges the 
mind into more real diſtreſs than that . Which 


| it n ONE 11. i 
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7 OM awd ? 9 that the evil fo 
much complained of does really exiſt ſomewhere, 


though all are inwardly perſuaded that it is not 


with themſelves. All deſire a general reforma- 


ow but few 8 to Matt 2102 of vm 


if 


* 


. Ca a its . by 


relaxing the tone of * and rendering it in- 


* | | _ 
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capable of application, ſtudy or virtue, to every 


thing uſeful and excellent, but diſqualifies them 


for the enjoyment of pleaſure itſelf. It ſoftens. 


the ſoul ſo much, that the moſt ſuperficial em- 


ployment becomes a labour, and the lighteſt in- 
convenience an agony. The reſes of pleaſure 
ſeldom laſt long enough to adorn the brow of 
him who plucks them; for they are the only 
roſes which do not retain their ſweetneſs after 


they have joſt their beauty. 


DUSY O F. 0 1 AGE. 


© MATERIAL part ol of the pda of the 1 
conſiſts in ſtudying to be uſeful to the race 
who are to ſucceed them. Here opens to then 


extenſive field; in which they may ſo-employ 


themſelves as conſiderably to advance the hap» 
pineſs of mankind, To them it belongs to. 
impart to the young the fruit of their long expe+. 
rience; to inſtruct them in the proper conduct, 


and to warn them of the various dangers of 


life z by wiſe counſel to temper their precipi- 
rate ardour, r e, ee eee 
A 3 
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It never appears with greater dignity, than 

when tempered with mildneſs and enlivened 

with good-humour ; it acts as a guide and 2 
| pi of * 5 | | 


f Religins ion, difplayed in ſuch a character, ſtrikes 
the beholders, as at once amiable and venerable. 
They revere its power, when they ſee it adding 
do grate to che decays of nature, and ſhed- 
ding ſo pleaſing a luſtre over the evening of life. 
The young wiſh to tread in the ſame ſteps, and 
to arrive at the cloſe of their days with equal 


They liften with a attention to — which 

are mingled with neſs, and rendered re- 
n 1 grey | hairs. 
Ade ie when * with acknow? 
Jed ged virtue, exerts an authority over the hu- 
man mind, greater even than that which ariſes 
from power and ſtation It can check the moſt 
for Ward; :abafly the moſt profligate, and Hirike 
With 2 Cale and ARA a 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


improvements which have been made in the 
affair of female education, and the more en- 


larged and generous views of it, which prevail 


in the preſent day, there is ſtill a material defect, 


which is not in general the object of attention 


to remove. The defect ſeems to conſiſt in this, 


that too little regard is paid to the diſpoſitions 
of the mind, that the indications of the temper 


are not properly cheriſhed, nor the W of 


the heart Ae ee % DOR Fs 


- 
0 115 


* © we 4 


The exterior ſhould be 422 a e 
object of attention, but not the principal, 
rot the only one. The graces ſhould be in- 


duſtriouſly cultivated, but they ſhould not be 


__ cultivated at the expenſe of the virtues. - The 


arms, the head, the whole ; perſon ſhould be 
carefully, poliſhed, but the heart. ſhould. not be 


125 the only portion of the human anatomy, which 


ſhould be totally overlooked. 
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- 7 Muſic, dancing, and languages gratify thoſe 
2 teach them, by perceptible and almoſt im- 


2 
* 


mediate effects; and every obſerver can, in ſome 


meaſure, judge of the progreſs. The effects of 
theſe accompliſhments addreſs themſelves to the 


ſenſes; and there are more who can hear and 


ſee, hows there are who can Judge and refleſts 


Perſonal perfetion' is not only-more iu 
it is alſo more rapid; and even in very accom- 
pliſhed heal IS wad F 


er pens k 


1 8 


£ el the 3 that natural ſeat of evil pro- 
penſit ies, that little troubleſome empire of the 
paſſions, is led to What is right by ſlow mo- 
tions and imperceptible degrees. It muſt be ad- 
moniſhed by reproof, and allured by kindneſs. 
Its livelicſt advances are frequently impeded by 
the obſtinacy of prejudice, and its brighteſt pro- 
Miſes often obſcured by the tempeſts of paſſion. 
t is flown its acquiſition of "ORR 
NT POOR torpiety.37052 22% 2 
2002: 23 $4; WED 151: 21.598 e e 
The labonrs of a nts and wiſe mother, who 
ãs anxious for her daughter's moſt important in- 
tereſts, Will ſeem to e at · variance with thoſe 
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of her inſtructors. Humility and piety form the 
ſolid and durable baſis on which ſhe wiſhes to 


raiſe the ſuperſtructure: of the accompliſhments, 
while the accompliſhments - themſelves are fre. 
quently of that unſteady nature, that if the foun- 
dation is not ſecured, in proportion as the build- 
ing is enlarged, it will be overloaded and de- 
ſtroyed by thoſe very ornaments, which were 
Intended to 2 what . have contri- 

buted to ruin. 5 28 n e E 


The more ellen 3 ſhould be 
carefully regulated, or they will be in danger of 
putting to flight the modeſt train of retreating 
wirtues, which cannot. fafely ſubſiſt before the 
bold eye of public. eee oo ene 
ne of r and ee 


. Merely 8 ee eee but 
3ndifferently qualify a woman to perform the 
Auties of life, though it is highly proper ſhe ſhould 
poſſeſs them, in order to furniſh the amuſement; of | 
It. Yer, though the well-bred woman ſhould learn 
to dance, fing, recite, and draw; the end of a good 


education, is not that they may become ſingers, 


dancers, players or painters; its real object is to 
6 good wires good 
$i - | 
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iſtreſſes, good dre and good. 
chriſtians.” 5. . 


- an injudicious- and ſuperficial eye, the beſt 
_ educated girl may make the leaſt brilliant figure, 
28 ſhe will probably have leſs flippancy in her 
manner, and lefs repartee in her expreſſion; 
and her acquirements will be rather enamelled 
than emboſſed. But her merit will be known by 
all who come near enough to n and have 
Fae dr to A £=2 


& Saks good and well educated young” lady 
wil be found in the boſom of retirement, in 
the practice of every domeſtic virtue, in the 
performance of every amiable accompliſhment, ex- 


erted in the ſhade, to enliven retirement, to 7 


_ heighten the endearing pleaſures of ſocial inter- 
_ courſe, —and to embelliſhthe narrow, but charm- 
ing circle of family deligkts; and to this amiable 

purpoſe dedicating her more elegant-accompliſh- | 
ments, inſtead of exhibiting them to JI ad- 
hs or depreſs inferiority. 


One great art of trials conſiſt in not x ful 
fering the feelings to become too acute by un- 
neceſſary awakening, nor too obtuſe by the want 

of exertion, The former renders them the ſource | 


— 


3 SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES 
5 of calamity, and totally ruins the temper white 
8 latter blunts and debaſes them, and produces 
a dull, cold, and ſelfiſh ſpirit. The precious ſen- 
fibility of an open temper; the amiable glow of 
an ingenuous ſoul; the bright flame of a noble 
and generous ſpirit, are of higher worth than all 
the documents of learning, of dearer price than 
all the advantages, which can be derived from 
the moſt refined and artificial mode of education. 


Senſibility, delicacy and an mgenuous temper, 

are of more eſteem than language or muſic, for 

they are the language of the heart, and the muſic 

of the according paſſions. Every appearance of - 

| amiable. ſimplicity, or of honeſt ſhame, will be 
Sear to ſenſible hearts; they ſhould carefully ' 
Cheriſi every ſuch indication in a young female; "4 

for they will pereeive that it is this temper, 

1 475 wiſely cultiyaredy which will one day make her 

3 enamoured of the lovelineſs of virtue, and the 

beauty of holineſs; ; from which ſhe will acquire 

a taſte for the doctrines of religion, and a . 
to perform the * . | : 


7 


Prudence is not tured to children; however, 
they can ſubſtitute art in its ſtead But there is 
ſemething n more becoming iti the very errors of 

ö W nature, 


# , 


4G Wild. 1 Ho wt nei pore vv yas T 
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nature, where they are undiſguiſęd, than in the 


wanting. The preciſe and premature wiſdom, 


which ſome girls have cunning enough to aſſume, 
. mM b of a more dangerous tendency than any of 


their natural failings can be, as it effectually 


covers thoſe ſeeret bad diſpoſitions, which, if they 


affectation of virtue itſelf, where the reality is 


diſplayed themſelves, might be rectified. The 


herent in the heart, prevents the growth and 
diſcloſure of thoſe real ones, which it is he 
us end of en to * |; 


This cunning, b of fall the ideen diſpo- 


fitions girls diſcover, is moſt to be dreaded, is 


encreaſed by nothing ſo much as fear. The in- 
diſcreet tranſports of rage, which. many betray 
on every ſlight occaſion;'and the little diſtinctions 
they make between venial errets and premedi- 
tated crimes, naturally diſpoſe <athild to. con- 


cCeal, what ſhe does not however care t0 ſuppreſs; 


anger in one, will not remedy the faults of 


=". 63 ons, 
- 


another. i 8 
£ 


with unkindneſs, nor the firſt.openings of the 
che blighted by cold ſeverity; yet they 
* Aid 


_ hypocriſy of aſſuming virtues which are not in- 


— 


3 
” 
Ly 


— 


* 


character, and the moral diſtinẽtions of the fee 


N Ba hv learnt it the ſooner. 
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| ould be accuſtomed very early in life to a cer 
tain degree of reſtraint. The natural caſt of 


N 
Is 


eee eee, en even in * 


| That bold, * e ee 
_ - which is ſo much admired in boys, ſhould not, 


when it happens to diſcover itſelf in the other 


ſex, be encouraged, but ſuppreſſed. Girls ſhould 
be taught to give up their opinions betimes, 


and not pertinaciouſly carry on a diſpute, even 
if they know themſelves to be in the right. 


Let ttey ſhould not be robbed of the liberty of 
-private judgment, but by no means encouraged 
to contract a contentious or contradictory turn. 


II is of the greateſt importance to their future 


© happineſs, t that they ſhould acquire a ſubmiſlive 
temper, and a forbearing ſpirit: for it is a leſ- 
Jon the world will not fail to make them fre- 
5 quently practiſe, when they come abroad into 


it, and they will not practiſe it the worſe for 


; 9 


There is more piety, as well as more ſenſe, 
in labouring to improve the talents which chil- 


dren actually have, than in lamenting that they 
do not RIES e endow ments or angelic 
| x perfection 


* A * 
* * 
8 
7 
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perfections. A girl who has docility, will ſel-. 
Yom be found to want underſtanding enough: 
1 i or al [the purpoſes of a ſocial, a happy, and an 
8 ile | 1 and thoſe who hope to do a great 

_ Smaſt not expect to do every thing. If they 
1 | — any thing of the malignity of ſin, the blind- 

* neſs of prejudice, or the corruption of the human 
heart; they will alſo know, that the' heart will 


always remain after the very beſt poſſible edu- 
cation, full of infirmity and imperfection.— : 


They ſhould conſider that they are not educa- 
ting- cherubims and ſeraphims, but men and 
women; creatures, who at their beſt eſtate, are 

| altogether vanity: how little can be experts 


from them in the weaknels and gs of 
infancy ! e 5 


Our paſſions themſelves by proper manage- : 


ment, may be made ſubſervient to ſome good 


end, for there is ſcarcely a ſingle one which may 
not be turned to profitable account, if prudently 


rectified, and {kilfully directed into the road of 


ſome neighbouring virtue. Envy and lying 
muſt be always excepted, they muſt be radically 


cured before any good can be expected from 

the heart which has been infected with them. 

For envy, though paſſed through all the moral 
8 3 1 ſtrainers 


PI: 


— 


— 
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ſtrainers cannot be refined into virtuous emula- 


tion, or lying improved into an weng turn 


i * innocent Invention. 


F; 
: 2 
„ 


- Ts win the E regs 


canſe of virtuz, anſwers a much nobler end kg 


their extin&tion would poſſibly do, even if that 


| could be effected; for they reſemble fires, which 
are friendly and beneficial when under proper 


direction; but if ſuffered to blaze without re- 
ſtraint they carry devaſtation along with them: 
and, if totally extinguiſhed, leave the benight=d | 


gs in 2 ſtate of cold * 1 — inanity. 


EFF ECTS oF RELIGION. 


5 Renee or prepares the mind of man a for a1 
the events of this inconſtant ſtate, inftructs _ 


bim in the nature of true happineſs; early weans 
him from an undue love of the world: afflictions 


do not attack him by ſurpriſe, and therefore do 
not oyerwhelm him; he is equiped for the 
ſtorm, as well as the calm, in this dubious navi- 


gation of life. He is not overcome by diſſappoint- | 


© 2235 7 1 chat which | is mortal dies; when 
| that 


7 


it t which is mutable N to change; and 


n = ſo that the devout man is neither 

lifted up by ſucceſs, nor enervated by ſenſuality, 
he meets the changes in his lot withont unmanly 
dejection.— He is inured to temperance and 
reſtraint.—he has learned firmneſs, and ſelf· com- 
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41 


mand. -He is accuſtomed to look up to ſupreme 


providence, not y_ reverence 19280 but with 
| eruſt and * 


* oo 


- it with uſeful knowledge, with good principles, 
and virtuous diſpoſitions. - The reſources remain 
entire when the day of trouble comes. His 
chief pleaſures are always of the calm innocent 


and temperate kind, and over thoſe, the changes : 


of the world have the leaſt power. His mind is 
A 4 4 to * 8 he can ever enjoy it. 


. 

7: 
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 SUPERSTITION / AND ENTHUSI 
QUPERSTITION and enthſ;afirl ö 4 
paital ſources of deluſion. | Superſtition, .on 
the one hand, attaching men with immederate - 
zeal, to the ritual and external part of religion. 
Enthuſiaſm, on the other, directing their whole 
intention to internal emotions, and myſtical 
commanicatiens with the fpiritual world; while 
neither the one, nor the other, has paid ſufſi- 
cient regard to the great moral. duties of the 
Chriſtian life. Indeed the horror of ſuperſtition 
has ſometimes reached fo far, as to produce 
contempt for all external inſtitutions; whilſt 
perſons of a devout turn being carried by warm 
aſſections at times into unjuſtifiable exceſſes, 


have thence made many conclude that all devo- 
tion was akin to emhuſiafm. AN 351 


ern AND ENVY conan ED. 


NGER is leſs raids: and mare. ne 
than envy. Anger breaks out , abruptly ; | 

3 envy. is a great prefacer: anger wiſhes to be 

at once: a is fond of remote 


% J 


Pr 8 


% 
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_ kints and ambiguities; but obſcure as it's oracle. 
it never ceaſes to deliver them till they are 


comprehended anger repeats the 


. eu Aas over again; envy invents 


8 2 


every freſh: recital: anger gives a 


* $} 5 


; and interrupted. narrative; 

envy tells a more conſiſtent, and more probable, 
though a falſer tale: anger is exceſſively im- 
prudent, for it is impatient to diſcloſe every 
thing it knows; envy is diſcreet for it has a 
great deal to hide: anger never conſults times 
or ſeaſons; envy waits for the lucky moment 
when the wound it meditates may be made the 


moſt. exquiſitely painful, and the moſt incurably 


deep: anger uſes more invedtive ; envy does 


more miſchief. 


{ng anger: ſoon runs itſelf out of breath, 


i and is exhauſted at the end of it's tale; but it 
is for that choſen period that envy has treaſured - 
up the moſt barbed arrow in its. whole quiver-: | 


anger puts a man out of himſelf ;, but the truly 


malicious generally preſerve the appearance of 


ſelf. poſſeſſion, or they could not ſo effectually | 
injure : anger talks loudly of its. own wrongs z. 


envy. of its adverſary's injuſtice : anger is a vio- 
lent act; enyy a conſtant habit: no one can he 


always angry, but he may be always envious, ' | 


Ds. 13 An 
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7: An angry man's enmity (if he be generow) 

wiͤll ſubſide when the object of his reſentment * 
becomes ane but "hs envious may: 2 a if : 


gui or is pitied. or aſted | in it. Ky | 
of the paſſionate man is totally extinguiſhed by 
the death of his enemy; but the hatred of the 
malicious is not buried even in the grave of his 
rival; he will envy the good name he has left 
behind him; he will envy him the tears of his 
' widow, the proſperity of iis children, the 
eſteem of his friends, the praiſes of his epitaph; 

nay, the very magnificence of his funeral. 


55 — 8 === 3 
BVE NS UNCERTA IN, 


Mu albern i in a vain ſhow, His fears are 
often as vain as his wiſhes. As what flat- 

tered him in expectation, frequently wounds 
nim in poſſeſſion ; ſo that the event to which 
he looked forward with an anxious and fearful 
eye, has often, when it arrived, laid its terrors 
1 en nay, has ER in 1 train eee 
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Both good and evil are beheld at a diſtancey 
— a perſpective which deceives. The 


| 8 of objects when nigh, are entirely dif- 
| 5 rom what they appeared, when, they, ap- | 
1 * ; Jared in futurity. It is common for men to be 

dleceived in their proſpects of happineſs. They 


judge by the ſenſations of the preſent moment, 


and in the fervour of deſire pranounce. ; confi- 


dently concerning the defired object. . But reflect 
not that their minds, like their bodies, undergo 


great alteration from the ſituation into which 


they are thrown, and the progrellive ſtages of 
life through which they paſs. 


* 


Lg 
% 


* 
” # ; 
7 * 


Hence, concerning any condition which is 
yet untried, they conjecture with much uncer- - 


tainty. In imagination they carry their pre- 


ſent wants, inclinations, and ſentiments into 
the ſtate of liſe to which they aſpire. But no 


ſooner have they entered into it than their ſen- 
timents and . inclinations change. New wants 


and defires ariſe, new objects are required to 


gratify them; and by conſequence their old diſ- 


ſatisfaction returns, and the void which was to 
- have been filled remains as great. 33 it was 


before : 
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FAITH, PIETY, AND ACTIVE 


dds naturally. leads to-an heb end. 
It is not enough to fay faith and piety joined 


With active virtue conſtitute the requiſite prepa- 
ration for heaven. They in truth begin the 
enjoyment of heaven. In every ſtate of our 
exiſtence they Sm” the * . of 
|," Om . 2 ; 
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FAESB SENTIMENT. 


- 


HERE is a wilds } jargon, which has infeſts 
ed letters and tainted morals unknown to 


'perſons to make a jeſt of religion, to break 


through the maſt ſolemn ties and engagements, 
£2. to practiſe every art of latent fraud and open 
' "TeduQtion, and yet to value themſelves on ſpeak- 
ing and writing ſentimentally, 


Error 


"A 4 


our plain anceſtors called ſentiment, which is the 
varmiſn of virtue to conceal: the deformity of _ 
vice : and it is not uncommon for the fame - 


as 
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Error is never likely to do ſo much miſchief 


8 it diſguiſes its real tendeney, and puts 
on an engaging and attractive appearance. 
Mes young woman who would be ſhocked 

of” the imputation of an intrigue, is extremely 
flattered at the idea of a ſentimental connexion, _ 


man. Such an engagement will be infinitely 


dearer to. her vanity, than an avowed and au- 


_ thoriſed attachmen r. 


1 e to maintain Ab F cha- 
racter with dignity and propriety, a woman en- 


tertains the moſt elevated ideas of diſpropor- 
tionate alliances, and diſintereſted. love; and 
conſiders fortune, rank, and reputation as mere 


chimerical diſtinctions and vulgar prejudices 


And among the many ſmooth miſchiefs of ſenti "4 
ment, it is one of its ſure and ſucceſsful frauds | 


"1 onde. eee, td | 
doubt of her perſonal beauty; for ſhe: has been 
daily accuſtomed to contemplate it herſelf, and 
to hear it ſrom 0:hers.. She will not, therefore,; 


to affect the moſt frigid indifference to thoſe 


external and pecuniary adyantages, which is 
es eee eee * 


- 
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be very ſolicitous for the confirmation of a truth 
ſo ſelf-evident ; but ſhe ſuſpects her pretenſions 
to underſtanding are more likely to be lies, 5 
and, for that reaſon, greedily devourgggueny 
compliment offered to thofe perfections whit * 
are lefs obvious, and more refined. She is per- * 
ſuaded that men need only open their eyes to 
decide on her beauty; while it will be the moſt 
.convincing proof of the taſte, ſenſe,” and ele- 
i gance of her admirer that he can | diſcern, and 

Ml _ Hatter thoſe Wong. in bor 


5 eee ee ee clue to 
| the heart; directed by this the lover affects to 
1 overlook that beauty which attracts common 
| eyes: while he beſtows the moſt delicate praiſes 
5 on the beauties of the mind; and finiſhes the 
l climax of adulation wn OO. 1s ee 
IL-5 7 to it. %%% 67s i 


| n Theſe a if they end not 
| in ſeduction, ſeldom conclude delightfully, even 
| though they ſhould terminate in the vulgar cata- 
ſſtrophe of marriage. The viſionary. heaverr 
| ſoon fleets away, and the deluded. goddeſs is 
| ſhocked to find herſelf ſtripped of all her celeſtial 
| artributes. She now beholds herſelf of leſs im. 
| portance 
N 
| 


{ 
1 
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portance in the eſteem of the man ſhe has 
_ Choſen, than any other mere mortal woman. 


No longer ſhe is gratified with the tear of 
cC.ounterfeited paſſion, the ſigh of diſſembled 


rapture, or the language of premeditated ado- 
ration. No longer is the altar of her vanity 


loaded with the oblations of fictitious fondneſs, 


the incenſe of falſehood, or the: ſacrifice of flat- 


tery. Her apotlhioſis is ended !—She feels her- 


felf degraded: from the dignities and privileges 
of a goddeſs, to all the imperfections, vanities, 
and weakneſſes of a ſighted woman, and a neg- 
leted wife. Her faults which were fo lately 
| overlooked, or miſtaken for virtues, are now 


ſet in a note bock. The paſſion,” which Was 
vowed eternal, laſted only a few ſhort weeks; = 


and the indifference which was ſo far from be- 
much as ſuſpected, follows them through the 


dn eee eee Vacant ; 


eee ar exiſtence. 
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FELICITY EQUALLY DISTRIBUTE), 


Anton: the different e 4 oo * 
of men, the balance of happineſs. is pre- 
ſerved in a great meaſure equal; and the high . 


and low, the rich and the poor, approach in 
point of real enjoyment much nearer to each 


other than is commonly imagined. Providence 


never intended that any ſtate here ſhould either 


be 1964 46h een or nn * 
| e feeling Gans 
and i more lively, in the higher departments of 
life, ſuch alſo are thoſe of pain,—lf greatneſs 
flatters our vanity, it multiplies our dangers.— 


If opulence. enareaſes our gratifications, it en- 


creaſes, in the ſame proportion, our deſires and 


narrow circle,” yet within. that circle lie moſt 
of thoſe natural ſatisfactions, which, after all: 


dtꝛe refinements of art, are found · to be the moſt- 


genuine and true. For the happineſs of every 
man depends more upon the ſtate of his own. 
mind * upon any one external circumſtance; 
F , Nays, 


nay, more than upon all external things put to- ; 
„ 


Inordinate paſſions are the great diſturbers 
of life; and unleſs we poſſeſs a good conſci- 
ence, and a well governed mind, diſcontent 
will blaſt every enjoyment, and the higheſt pro- 
ſperity will only prove diſguſted miſery. This 
concluſion. then ſhould be fixed in the mind: 
The deſtruction of virtue is the deftruction of 
peace. In no ſtation—in no period are we ſe- 
cure from the dangers which ſpring from our 
paſſions. Every age, and every ſtation they 
| beſet, from yauth to grey hairs, and from the 
12 n. to the prince. | 6 | 


; FELICITY TEMPORAL: | 


oO” uren . of what is 1 

or evil ſhould attach us the more to thoſe 
few things, concerning which, thexe can ho no 
nn [154 het 


. eee | 
the ene it muſt be confeſſed, is mall. 
3 295 7 Perhaps ; 435 : 
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Perhaps the chief worldly good we ſhould wiſts 
to enjoy, is a ſound mind in a ſound. body. 
Health and peace, a moderate fortune, and 5 
few friends, ſum up all the men 
of 14 18 n | . 


He whoſe wiſhes, e this oil are 


the moſt reaſonable and bounded, is likely to 


lead the ſafeſt, and, for that reaſon, the moſt 
deſirable life. By aſpiring too high we frequent · 


ly miſs the happineſs, which by a leſs ambitious 


aim, we might have gained. High happineſs 
on earth is rather a picture which the imagina- 


tion forms, CR. 
e | EGG e 2 ang - 
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SPIRITUAL FELICITY. 


Wan * to n ION we are 
"2 not confined to humble views. Clear and 


' determinate objects are propoſed to our purſuits, 
and full ſcope is given to our moſt ardent deſires. 
The forgiveneſs of our ſins, and God's holy 
grace to guide our life; e HONG and fa- 

vour of the great father of all, of the bleſſed Re- 
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deemer of mankind, and of the ſpirit of ſanctifi- 
cation and comfort ; theſe are objects, in the 
purſuit of which there is no room for heſitation 
and diſtruſt. | 


Had aa ſpread an equal obſcurity 
over happineſs of every kind, we might have 
had ſome reaſon to complain of the vanity of 
our condition. But we are not left to ſo hard 
a fate. The Son of God hath removed that veil 
which covered true bliſs from the ſearch of wan- 
dering mortals, and hath taught them the way 


OUR SPIRITUAL STATE. 


7 * 2 ; } 


— 


| wes else the e of ' onr Hivitual "oY 
leſs than we do thoſe of our natural ſtate; 
becauſe we are leſs attentive to trace them. | We 
are ſtill more expoſed to vice than miſery. 
We cannot eſteem him proſperous who is raiſed. 


to a fituation which flatter his paſſions, bir 2 


which corrupts his principles, diſorders his tem- 1 Fo 


yer! ts finally, overſets his virtue. Ee: 
Fan 1 1 
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T 
Fa 
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pliſned by the change of condition. Latent 
corruptions are called forth f ſeeds of guilt are 
quickened into life ;—a growth of crimes ariſes, 
which, had it not been for the fatal culture :of 
i would never have ſeen the . 


Man, boaſtful as hed "RTE mann; 


1 - the creature of his fortune, formed and moulded 
1 by the incidents of his life; incapable of pro- 


. nouncing with certainty concerning his own good 
| or evil; of futurity he diſcer 


1 the alteration which his ſentiments and deſires 


will undergo from new ſituations in life ;—igno- 


rant of the conſeggences whic 


[ N | the combination of his circ ur 
Th of others around him; ignorant of the influence 
1 Wich the preſent may have on the future events 


ol life;—ignorant of the effect which a change of 
condition may produce on his moral character 


is good for him all the days of his vain life, which 
Mendeth as a ſhadow. Inſtead therefore of la- 
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In the ardour of purſuit theſe effects are not 
foreſeen; and yet how often are they accom-. | 


; that little he ſees through a cloud. Ignorant of 


Ut: 1 es with thoſe 


menting this arenen ee be ſhould conſider | 


1 
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1 how it onght to be improved ; what duties it 


ſuggeſts; and what wiſe ends it was mended 
by reg eren to en 


FRIENDSHIP,” 


6 


I* young minds there is n a ſtrong 
propenſity to particular intimacies and friend- 


hips. Youth, indeed, is the ſeaſon when friend-_ l 


ſhips are ſometimes formed, which not only con- 
tinue through ſucceeding life, but which glow 
do the laſt, with a renderneſs unknown to the 

connections begun in cooler years. The pro- 


penſity therefore is not ta be diſcouraged 3 


though at the ſame time, it muſt be regulated 
with much IEP and care. 


#2 


Too many of the pretended. Bienne of 
ik are mere combinations in pleaſure. They 


are often founded on capricious likings; ſadden- 


ly contracted, and as ſuddenly diſſolved Some- 


times they are the effect of intereſted  complai- - 


ſance and flattery on the one fide, | and of ere- fe” 


dulous fondneſs on the other. Such raſh and dan- 


gerous connections ſhould be avoided, leſt 18. 
afterwards load us with diſmonour. 


Ln and 
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wie ſhould ever have it fixed in our memories, 
that by the character of thoſe whom we chooſe 
for our friends our own is likely to be formed, 
and will certainly be judged of by the world. 
in contracting intimacy ; but when a virtuous 
friendſhip is once eſtabliſhed we muſt ever con- 


der it as a ſacred a eee - 


a 4 * 


We not — a to the re- 
3 * e, and inconſtancy; which als 


ways beſpeak either a trifling or a baſe. mind. 


We ſhould not reveal any ſecrets of our friends z 
but be faithful to his intereſts. Forſake him 

not in danger; and abbor the thought of acqui- 
ing need Fun een eee hurt. 


13 the ales, of friends ee e mod ; 
be had to goodneſs of heart and. fidelity. ' 
they. poſſeſs taſte and genius, that will make 
them more agreeable and uſeful companions. 
To: thoſe who deſerve the name of friends we 
| ſhould always unboſom ourſelves with the moſt 
- unſuſpicious confidence. An open tempen, if re - 
ſtrained but by tolerable prudence, will make us, 


upon the whole, much happier than a ſuſpicious 
* ** = it we. may ſometimes ſuffer. | 
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Coldneſs and. diſtruſt are but the too certain 
conſequences of age and experience; but they 
are unpleaſant feelings, and need not be antici- 
pated before their time. We ſhould never diſ- 
cloſe the ſecrets of one friend to another. They 
are ſecret depoſits which do not belong to us, 
nor have we any right to make uſe of them. 


ALAN ran 


ANDS of women of the beſt hearts 


friendſhip. But ſuppoſing a man to have the 
moſt undoubted honour, yet his friendſhip to 
woman is often ſo near a-kin to love, | that if 


the be very agreeable in her perſon, ſhe will 


probably very ſoon find a lover, where the wiſhed 
only to meet a friend. Yet women ſhould be 
warned againſt that weakneſs ſo common among 


the vain, the imagination that every man who. 
takes particular notice of them is a lover. No- 


thing can expoſe them more to ridicule, than ta- 


king up a man on the ſuſpicion of being their 
ber, when perhaps he never once thought | 
5 of 


and fineſt parts have been ruined by men 
who approach them under the ſpecious name of 8 
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of them in that view.; and giving themſelves 
thoſe airs ſo common to {ily women on ſuch oc- 


. 


For there is à kind mad 5 
much practiſed by ſome men, which, by thoſe 
who have any diſcernment, will readily be found 

harmleſs, - The little obſervances, - attentions 
and compliments of fuch men ſhould be regarded 
as things of courſe, which they repeat to every 
agreeable woman of their acquaintance. There 
zs a familiarity they are apt to aſſume, which a 
proper dignity of behaviour will be eaſily able to 


r FL NE, Nt. Cn Te ABET— CAL Le Wn, EIRs 
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5 Bur there on hot ſentiments, and 

5 eee whole taſtes, correſpond naturally, 

Uke to aſſociate together, although neither of 
them have the moſt diſtant view of any further 
8 connection. But this ſimilarity of minds often 

1 gives riſe to tenderneſs ſuperior to what friend - 

: | ſhip demands, it will be prudent in this caſe to 
keep awatchfuleye over ourſelves, left our heart: 
become too far engaged before we are TE” 15 

1 That ſomething more than friendly partiality; 

5 And experience the unſuſpected ain of a too 

 .. Intereſted attachment, 
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GOD WITH RESPECT TO MAN. 
| ay the midſt of his glory the Almighty 1s not 
inattentive to the meaneſt of his ſabjects. 
Neither obſcurity of ſtation, nor imperfection of 


He is the patron of the diſtreſſed. Compaſ- 


ſion is that attribute of His nature which he has 
choſen to place in the greateſt variety of lights, 
on purpoſe that he might accommodate his ma- 


jeſty to our weakneſs, and e a n for 
. RO” | 


— 


All his 8 he governs with juſtice and 
 wiſdom—an afflicted ſtate he commiſſerates—he 
is the refuge of the virtuous and pions, and in- 

vites them, amidſt all their troubles to pour out 

their hearts before him. The neglect, or ſcorn 
E | of 


knowledge, ſinks thoſe below his regard who 
worſhip and obey him. Every prayer which 
they ſend up from their ſecret retirement is liſ- 
tened to by him; and every work of charity 
which they perform, how unknown ſoever to 
the world, attracts his notice. 
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4 of the world, expoſes them not to any contempt. 
in his ſight. No obſcurity conceals them from 


D embered by the God of he -v? enn. 
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which is heard by no human ear, is liſtened to 
by him; and that tear is remarked which falls 2 
unnotieed, or deſpiſed by the world, Theſe pre. 


1 ſent his adminiſtration under an aſpect fo mild 


© and benign as in a great meaſure to diſperſe 
3 the gloom which hangs over human life. 
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1 - IGNORANCE. or GOOD AND EVIL, AD 
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* F ſerves to o check geofampticn and raſhneſs, 

and to enforce a diligent exertion of aur ra- 
| | tional powers, joined with a humble depend- 
WW - - | - enceon/divine aid. It moderates eager paſſions 
keſpecting worldly ſucces. It inculcates reſig- 
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his notice, and though, they ſhould be for- 


”  _, gotten dy every friend on earth, they are re- 


. _ ck wiſer han man. Em- een, Fi 2h 
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It tends to attach us 
more cloſely to * en which are unqueſ- 
| tionably good. It is therefore ſuch a degree of 
ance as ſuits the preſent circumſtances of 


man better than more complete information cons 


cerning good and evil. At the ſame time the 
cauſes Which render this obſcurity neceſſary, too 


Human nature. They ſhew this life to be a ſhort 


trial. They ſuggeſt the ideas of ae * i 


mae, not of a houſe of reſt. 


* 


I. 1s oe and e ia 4 
to his meaſure of religious knowledge ſtu- 
dies to perform his duty, prays to God always, 


and gives mueh alms to the people; joining piety 
with charity; faith with good works; devo- 
tion with morality, conſiſtent with the con- 
nexion ordained by God between them: : for aims | 


without prayers, or prayers without alms; mo- 
rality without devotion, or devotion . 


_— are e defective, „ 
„ "Wn * aer N en, 


Fd 


plainly indicate a broken and corrupted ſtate of 
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A good man acts with vigour, and ſuffers with 
a patience more than human, when he believes 
himſelf countenanced by the Almighty. Injured 
or oppreſſed by the world, he looks up to a judge 
who will vindicate his cauſe ; he appeals to a 
witneſs who knows his integrity; he commits 
himſelf to a friend who will never forſake him. 
When tired with the vexations of life, deyotion 
opens to him its quiet retreat, where the tumults 
of the world are huſhed, and i its cares are loſt in 
happy oblivion. 


There his mind regains its ſerenity ; the agi- 
tation of paſſion is cahned ; and a ſoftening balm 
is infuſed into the wounds of the ſpirit ; his heart 
is lightened ; he does not feel himſelf ſolitary or 
| ſorſaken ; he believes God to be preſent with 
him, and as he hears a voice which ſpeaks to 
None but the pure in heart, ſo he beholds a hand 
which ſinners cannot ſee. | 85 


Thoſs efligtions which appear to others the 
meſſengers of the wrath of heaven, appear to 
him the miniſters of ſanctification and juſtice. 0 
Where they diſcern nothing but the horrours of 
the tempeſt which ſurrounds them, his more en- 
lightened eye beholds the angel who rides in the 
5 wind and directs the ſtorm. 
| EFF ECT 
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EFFECT OF LOOSE GRATIFICATIONS. 


Y a continued ſeries of looſe, though appa- 
< rently trivial gratifications, the heart is of; 
ten as thoroughly corrupted, as by the commil- 
ſion of any one of thoſe enormous crimes which 


ſpring from great ambition, or great revenge. 7 


Habit gives the paſſions ſtrength, while the ab- 
ſence of glaring guilt ſeemingly juſtifies them 
and unawakened by remorſe, the ſinner proceeds 
in his courſe, till he waxes bold in guilt, and be- 
comes ripe for ruin; for by gradual and latent 


ſteps the deſtruction of our virtue advances. 


We are imperceptibly betrayed ;. and from one 
licentious attachment, are by a train of conſe- 


- quences, drawn on to another, till the goyern-, 


ment of our minds is irrecoverably loſt. 


— 


GRATITUDE., 
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RATITUDE is a pleaſing emotion. The 
ſenſe of being diſtinguiſhed by the kindneſs 
of another gladens the heart, warms it with _ 

„ k reciprocal _ 
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reciprocal affection, and gives to any profeſſion, 
Which is agreeable in itſelf, a double reliſh, from 
its being the gift of a friend. Favours though, 

conferred by men, may become burdenſome z 
_ but nothing of this kind can affect the inter- 
. courſe of gratitude with heaven. Its favours 
are wholly diſintereſted. The Almighty aims 
at no end but the happineſs of thoſe whom he 
bleſſes, and who deſires no return from en | 
but a deyout and nen heart. | 


WORLDLY * GREATNESS AND HON OURS, 


pes enjoyed with temperance and will 
dom, both enlarge our utility, and con- 


tribũte to our contfort. But we ſhould not over- 
rate them; for unleſs we add to them the ne- 
ceſſary correctives of piety and virtue, beſides 
corrupting the mind, and ingendering internak 
miſery, they lead us __ precipices, and wy: 
ea us into ruin, 
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- HAPPINESS—HOW JUDGED or „ 


MPERFECTLY can we judge of real next 
neſs or miſery from external appearance. 
We are ſeduced and deceived by that falſe glare 
which proſperity throws around bad menz= 
we are tempted to imitate their crimes, in order 
to e their W e Ho | | 
The 3 of patho Aectayedtits dle 
vie w is not the enſign of certain happineſs, We 
muſt follow the great man into the retired 
apartment, where he lays aſide his diſguiſe, in 
order to form any juſt coneluſion. We muſk 
have a faculty by which we ean look into the 
inſide of hearts; then ſhould we behold good 
men, in proportion to their goodneſs, ſatisfied 
and eaſy z atrocious finners always reſtleſs and 


_ unhappy. 
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HAPPINESS NOT INDEPENDENT. 


No fndividual can be happy unleſs the circum» 

ſtances of thoſe around him be ſo adjuſted 
as to conſpire with. his intereſt. For in human 
ſociety, no happineſs or miſery ſtands uncon- 
nected and independent. Our fortunes are in- 
terwoven by threads innumerable : one man's 
ſucceſs or misfortune, his wiſdom or folly often, 
by its eee Oey en multitudes. 


Such a Stem is too far . for our 


arrangement.—It requires adjuſtments beyond 


our {kill and power. It is a chaos of events 


into hich our eye cannot pierce; and is capa- 


ble of regulation only by him who perceives at 
one glance the relation of each to all. We are 
ignorant of the influence which the preſent 
tranſactions of our . Hie may ** upon thoſe 
which are future. ; 


The important queſtion is, not what will 
yield to man a few ſcattered pleaſures, but what 
will render his life happy on the whole amount. 
r | There 
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AD MORAL DELINEATIONS. 5 1 
There is not any preſent moment that is uncon- 


nected with ſome future one. The life of every 


man is a continued chain of incidents, each link 


of which hangs upon the former. The tranſi- 


tion from cauſe to effect, from ęvent to event, 


is often carried on by ſecret ſteps, which our 


foreſight cannot divine, and our ſagacity is un- 
able to trace. Evil may at ſome future period 


bring forth good; and good may bring n 


evil, both 9 unexpected. 
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HE AL IT H. 


"HOUGH good health be one of the greateſt | 
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_ bleſſings of life, it is thought neceſſary pru- 


dently to caution women againſt making a boaſt 


of it, and exhort them to enjoy it in grateful ſi- 


| lence. For men fo naturally affociate the idea =. 


of female ſoftneſs and delicacy with a correſpon- 
dent delicacy of conſtitution, - that when a wo- 


man ſpeaks of her great ſtrength, her extraordi- | 


nary appetite, her ability to bear exceſſive fa- 


tigue, we recoil at the deſcription | in a way he 
is bar aware of. 
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HISTORY. Io 


FJ STORY is a mirror which holds up man- 
kind to their own view: in the circle of 
worldly affairs the fame characters and fitua- 
tions are perpetually returning, and in the fol- 
lies and paſſions; the vices and crimes of the ge- 
nerations that are paſt we read thoſe of the 


2 *% wy 5 
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The hiſtory of mankind has ever been a con- 


tinued tragedy—the world a great theatre, ex- 


Ribiting the ſame repeated ſcene of the follies of 
men ſhooting forth into guilt, and of their paſ- 
ſions fermenting by a quick proceſs into milery. 
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TRUE VIRTUE AND HONOUR. 


upon any regard to inferior obligations, 
and yet violate that which is the moſt facred 
and ancient of all, —religion, | 


EN poſſeſſed of theſe, value not themſelves | 


They _ 
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nature; and under the pureſt diſpenſat ion of reli- 
gion, it appears to have extinguithed the ſenſe 


of gratitude to Heaven, and to ſlight all acknow- 
ledgment of the great and true God. Such con- 


duct implies either an intire want, or a wilful ſup- 
preſſion of ſome of the beſt and moſt generous 
aftections belonging to human nature. 


— 


NH 0 Þ: 


Hex co the ſoul, when diſtracted by tlie con- 
fluſions of the world, is as an anchor to a 


lip in a dark night, on an unknown coaſt, and 


amitiſt a boiſterous ocean. In danger it gives 
ſecurity ;—amidfſt general fluctuation it affords 
one fixed point of reſt.— It is the moſt eminent 


of all the advantages which religion now con- 
fers. It is the univerſal comforter;—it is the 


fpring of all human activity. 


- pon futurity, men are conſtantly ſuſpended; 
imated by the proſpect of fome diſtant: good, 
they toil and fuffer through the whole courſe of | 
| 1 | lifez 
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lifes and it is not ſo much what they are at 
preſent, as what they hope to be in ſome after 


time; that enlivens their motions, fixes their at- 


Was this hope entertained with that full per- 


ſuaſion which Chriſtian faith demands, it would 


in truth totally annihilate all human miſeries; it 


would baniſh diſcontent, extinguiſh grief, and 
ſuſpend the very feeling of pain. ; 


HUMANTIT X. 


* 


GNrrRNEESss, which belongs to virtue, s |} 
to be carefully. diſtinguiſhed from th mean I 1 

ſpirit of cowasds, and the fawning aſſent o vc 
phants.—It renouncèes no juſt right from fear: —it 8 


gives up no important truth from flattery:—it 
is indeed not only conſiſtent with a firm mind, 


but it neceſſarily requires a manly. ſpirit and a 
fixed principle in order to give it any real value. 


E It ſtands oppoſed to harſhneſs and ſeverity,— 
to pride and arrogance, to violence and oppreſ- 


ſion:—it is, properly, that part of the real vir- 
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| tue charity, which makes us unwilling to give 
Pain to any of our brethren.— It corrects what- 


ever is offenſive in our manners, and by A con- 
ſtant train of humane attentions, ſtudies to alle- 


viate the burden of common miſery.—Its office 


is therefore extenſive; — it is continually in action, 
when we are engaged in intercourſe with men. 
It ought to form our addreſs; to regulate our 
ſpeech, and to diffuſe itſelf over our . 885 | 
haviour. g 2 

That gentleneſs which is characteriſtic of a 
go man, has, like every other virtue, its ſeat 
in the heart.— In that unaffected civility which. 
ſprings from a gentle mind, there is a charm in- 
finitely more powerful than in all the ſtudiec 
manners, of the moſt finiſhed cqnrtger:. 
BET rs | : | 

It is founded on a ſenſe of what we owe to 


him who made us, and to, the common nature 


of which we all hare. —It ariſes from reflection 


on our on failings and wants; and form juſt: 


views of the condition and duty of man.—lt is 
native feeling heightened and improved by prin- 
ciple. It is the heart which eaſily relents ; 
which feels for every thing that is human; and 
is backward and flow. to inflict the leaſt wound: 


| yours with care and modeſty. —It is In: 


{ 

| A 
| 
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| 
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N 


; 1 is affable in Nw eee its de- 


meanour; ever ready to oblige, and be obliged _ 
friends, courteſy to ſtrangers, long ſuffering to 
enemies, 


2 reproof with en ener; f 


in opinion, and temperate in zeal.— It cantends 
not eagerly about trifles; flow to contradict, 
and ſtill lower to blame; but prompt to allay 
diſſention and reſtore peace. It neither inter- 
meddles unneceffarily with the affairs, nor pries 
inquiſitiyely into the ſecrets of others, It de- 
lights above all things to alleviate diſtreſs ; and. 


if it cannot dry up the falling tear, to foothe 
at leaſt the grieving heart. 5 


Where it has not the power of being uſeful, 
it is never burdenſome.—It ſeeks to pleaſe ra- 
ther than ſhine and dazzle, and conceals with 
care that ſuperiority, either of talents or of 
rank, which are opprefſiive to thoſe who are 
beneath it It is the great avenue to mutual en- 
joyment :. amidft the ſtrife of interfering inte- 

| keeps | 
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keeps alive the ſeeds of harmony.—It ſoftens 
awmoſities, renews endearments, and renders: 
the conntenance of man a refreſhment to man. 
It prepoſſeſſes and wins every heart.—lt per- 


fuades when every other argument fails; often. 


diſarms the fierce, and melts the ſtubborn. 


Fo the man of humanity the world is gene- 


| rally 8 to aſcribe every other good qua- 
lity ; of its influence all in ſome degree partake, 


and therofors all love it. 


Tue man of this character riſes. in the world 
without ſtruggle, and flouriſhes without envy: 


his misfortunes are univerſally lamented, and 


his failings are eafily forgiven. The inward 


. tranquillity which it promotes is the firſt requi- 
fite of every pleaſurable feeling. It is the calm 


and clear nnn, the ſerenity and ſunſhine 


ef the mind. 


b injuries, the man of mild 


and gentle ſpirit will feel what human nature 
feels; and will defend and reſent as his duty 

allows him: but te flight provocations he is 
happily ſuperior.—Inſpired with noble ſenti- 


ments, taught to regard, with indulgent eye, Fe 


the 


* 


- 
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the frailties of men, the omiſſions of the Ccare<, 
leſs, the follies of the imprudent, and the levity 
of the fickle ; he retreats into the calmneſs of 
his ſpirit, as into an undiſturbed ſanctuary, and 
quietly allows. the uſual current of life to- hold 


its courſe. 


3 


HUMILITY IN coMPAN Y. 


F all the qualifications for converſation, hu 


mility, if not the moſt brilliant, is the ſafeſt, 


the moſt amiable, and the moſt feminine. The 

affectation of introducing ſubjects with which 
others are unacquainted, and of diſplaying ta- 
ts ſuperior to the reſt of the company, is as. 


In gerous 2 As it is foolih. 


There are many wko never can forgive ano- 


ther for being more agreeable and more accom- 
pliſhed than themſelves, and who can pardon 
any offence rather than an eclipſing merit. The 
fable of the nightingale ould be ever had in re- 
membrance, as it conveys a moſt uſeful leſſon 
replete with valuable inſtructions. © Had the 
filly warbler-conquered. his yanity, and reſiſted _ 
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the temptation of ſhewing a fine yoice, he might 
have eſcaped the talons of the hawk. The me- 
lody of his ſinging was the cauſe of his deſtruc- 

tion; his merit brought him 1 into danger, and his 


8 vanity coſt him his life. 


HU M OUR. 


UMOUR, though often miſtaken for wit, is 
.. a very different quality. It makes our. 
company much ſolicited ; but we ſhould be cau- 
tious in indulging it. It is often a great ene- 
my to delicacy, and a ſtill greater one to digni- 
ty of character. It may ſometimes gain ap- 
plauſe, but will never procure reſpect. 


—_ 
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INDUSTRY. 


YILIGENCE, and proper improvement of 


time, are material duties of the young... 
To no purpoſe are they endued with the beſt 


abilities, if they want activity for exerting 


them. —In : youth the habits of f induſtry are moſt | | 
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_ eaſily acquired. In youth the incentives to it 

are the 2 from aimbition and from £ 

from and Hope, all the profpctts 4 

which the beginning of life affords, | = 

%, 

; Induſtry is not only 9 of im- 
provement, but the foundation of pleaſure. He 
who is a ſtranger to it may Poſſeſs, but cannot 
enjoy. For it is Jabour only which gives reliſh 
toPleaſure.—lt is the appointed vehicle of every 
good to man,—lt is the indiſpenſible condition 
N a ſound mind in a ſeund aig 
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We ſhould ſeek to fill our time with alleys 
ments which may be reviewed with farisfation. 
The acquiſition of knowledge is one of the moſt FF 
| honourable occupations of youth. The defire 


of it diſcovers a liberal mind, and. is connected 


with many accompliſiments, *and many virtues. 
But though our train of life ſhould not lead us 
to ſtudy, the courſe of education always. fur-. 
niſhes proper employments to a well-diſpoſed: * 
mind. Whatever we OD. 4 "= — be. 23 
n. to excel. 


8 ambition 100 fenGitity to W 
- none at the has perind, 3 
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the: marks of virtue. We never ought to Think 
that any affluence of fortune, or any elevation 
of rank, exempts us, from the duties of applica- 


tion and induſtry ; indyftry is the law of our 


beings in te the detnan of; Wee 
and of God. 25 


INTENT OF RELIGION.” 


Ir there be any principle fully aſcertained by 


religion ; it is, that this life was intended 


His preparation for a better world required a 


gradual purification, carried on by ſteps of pro- 
greſſive diſcipline. The ſituation here aſſigned him 


was fuch as to anſwer this deſign, by calling 
forth all his active powers, by giving Full ſcope 
to his moral difpoſitions, and bringing to light 
his whole character. Hence it became proper; 


_ that difficulty and temptation ſhould arife in the 


* 


for a ſtate of trial and improvement to man. 


eourſe of his duty; ample rewards were pro- 


miſed to virtue; but theſe rewards were left, 
as yet, in obſcurity and diſtant proſpect. 


© The impreſſions of ſenſe were fo balanced | | 
_ againſt immortality, as to allow a conflict bes 


tween 
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tween faith and ſenſe, between conſcience and 
| any; — between preſent pleaſure and--future 


>8d;- In this conflict the ſouls of good men 
are e tried improved and ſtrengthened: — in this 
field their honours are reaped; —here are formed 


the capital virtues of fortitude, temperance, 
and ſelf-denial; moderation in proſperity, pa- 
tience in adverſity, ſubmiſſion to the will of 
God, charity and forgiveneſs to men amidſt the 
var jous competitions of worldly intereſt. 


LOVE or JUSTICE.” 5 


45 4 SENSE of juſtice ſhould be the mne 
of all our ſocial qualities, In our moſt 
early intercourſe with the world, and even in our 
moſt youthful amuſements, no unfairneſs ſhould 
be found. That ſacred rule of doing all things 
to others, according as we wiſh they would do 


unto us, ſhould be engraved on our minds. 


For this end, we ſhould impreſs ourſelves with 


a'deep ſenſe of the don 80 natural equa- 


WR: | | |. 
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5 r advantages of birth or fortune we 
2 we ought never to e them with an 


oſtentatious 
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AND MORAL DELINEATIONS. „„ 
oftentatious ſuperiority. We ſhould leave the 


ſubordinations of rank, to regulate the inter- 
courſe. of more advanced years. — In youth it 


becomes us to act among our companions, as 


man with man. We ſhould remember how un- 


known to us are the viciſſitudes of the world; 


and how often they, on whom ignorant and 
contemptuous young men once looked down 


with ſcorn, have riſen to be their RO In 


| Future years. 
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do acquire a choreiagh monk L 8 


ſelves, is an attainment no leſs difficult 
than important. For men are generally unwil- 
ling to ſee their own imperfections; and when 

they are willing to enquire into them, their 


ſelf-love impoſes upon their judgment. Their 
Intercourſe with one another aſſiſts their delu- 


Hon, to PO] of eee . are _ 


— 


- 


345 For the . commerce of the world, is 
d commerce of flattery and falſehood ; where 
-reciprocally they deceive and are deceived, 
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| 8 be every one appears under an aſſumecdd 
"Form profeſſes eſteem, which he does not feel, 
and beſtows praiſe in order to receive it. 


72 
— 
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cin; and theſe! often extremely different 
. from one another. One which he poſſeſſes is 
* his own opinion; — another, which he carries ü | 


. 


5 1 ee of the world; —and a third, which he 
4 bears in the judgment of God: — it is only the laſt 
E which aſcertains what he really is. Whether 
* the character which the world forms of him, 
1 be above or below truth, it imports not much 
* to know. But it is of eternal conſequence, that 
E. the character which a man poſſeſſes in his own 
|. eyes, be formed * that Which be bears in 


* eee 33 


4 = a e eee e at lis 
= tiality for himſelf, and exploring the heart with | 
fuch. accurate ſcrutiny, as may bring all hidden 
defects to light, whether he be not conſcious, 
that the fair opinion which the world entertams 

of him, is founded on their partial knowledge, 
both of his abilities and virtues. —He ſhould be 
willing that all his actions ſhould be publicly 
canvalled.—He trowld bear to have his thoughts 
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AND MORAL DELINEATIONS. 95 
When he has kept from vice, it ſhould be 
known whether his innocence proceeded from 
Purity of principle, or from worldly motives; ; 
—whether any malignity or envy riſes within 
him, when he compares his own condition with 
that of others. He ſhould enquire whether he 
Has been as ſollicitous- to regulate his heart, as 
to preftrve his manners from reproach ; pro- 
. feſling himſelf a Chriſtian, whether the ſpirit of 
: ct has appeared in his conduct ;—declaring - 
3 x that he hopes for immortality, whether that 
hape ſurmounted undue attachment to the pre» 
| $ os * 


Such 3 Cult: a may 
produce to every man many diſcoveries of him- 
ſelf ; diſcoveries, not pleaſing, perhaps, to va- 
nity, but ſalutary and uſeful. For be can only ; 
be a flatterer, but no true friend to himſelf, _ 
= who aims not at knowing his own 1 as 


1 2 as virtues. bs 75 5 
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CHEERFULNESS OF OLD AGE, AND LE. 


- VITY OF YOUTH, CONTRASTED. 


HEERFULNESS, in old age, is graceful, It 


is the natural concomitant of virtue. But 


this is widely different from the levity of youth. o 


Many rhings are allowable in that early period, 
which, in maturer years, would deſerve nk; 


but which, in old age, become both ridiculous | 


and criminal.--By awkwardly affecting to imitate 


the manners, and to mingle in the vanities of the 


young; as the aged depart from the dignity, 


ſo they forfeit the privileges of grey hairs, 
But if by follies of this kind they are degraded, 


they are expoſed to much deeper blame, by 
_ deſcending to vicious pleaſure, and continuing 
to hover round thoſe ſinful gratifications to 


which they were once addicted. 


Amufement and relaxation the aged require 


and may enjoy : but they ſhould conſider well by 


every intemperate indulgence they accelerate 
decay ; inſtead of enlivening, they oppreſs ns 
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A Le L124 FA 


ITS INCONVENIENCTES: 


H who lives always in public cannot live to 


* his own ſoul. Converſation and inter- 
courſe with the world is, in ſeveral reſpects, an 


education for vice. From earlieft youth we are 
accuſtomed to hear riches and honour extolled 
as the chief poſſeſſions of man, and propoſed to 


us as the principal aim of our future purſuits. 
We are trained up to look with admiration on- 


the flattering marks of diſtinction which they: 
beſtow. In queſt of thoſe fancied bleſſings, we 
ſee the multitude around us eager and fervent. 


Principles of duty we may, perhaps, hear 


ſometimes inculcated; but we ſeldom behold 
them brought in competition with worldly 
profit. | | 


—_ 


The ſoft names and plauſible colows ad | 
which deceit, ſenſuality, and revenge are pre- 


ſented to us in common diſcourle, weaken, by 


degrees, our natural ſenſe of the diſtinction be- 


1 tween. good and evil. We often meet with 
crimes authorized by high examples, and re- 
} f warded with the careſſes and ſmiles of the 85 | 
1 World. We diſcover, perhaps, at laſt, that 
thoſe whom we are taught to reverence and to. 
regard as our patterns of conduct, act upon f 
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j Principles no purer than thoſe of others. : 
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XJ HAT is commonly called love amongſt the 
women, is rather gratitude, and a parti- 
ality: to the man who prefers any individual to 
the reſt of the ſex; ſuch a man ſhe often marries 
With little of either perſonal eſteem or affection. 
Indeed without an unufual ſhare of natural ſen- 
ſbility, and very peculial N ood fortune, a woman 
in this country has very ee b pee of 
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marrying for love. 5 Eo 
— 
| For love is not to begin on the part of the fe- q 


male, but entirely to be the conſequence of a 
man's attachment to her. Nature has therefore 
as wiſely and benevolently aſſigned to the tender 
pod a 2c 27 5 * of taſte on this ſubject. 
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Some agreeable qualities recommend a gentle- 
man to common good liking, and friendſhip. 
In the courſe of acquaintance, he contracts an 
attachment. When a woman perceives it, it 
excites her gratitude; this riſes into preference, 
and this prefererice, perhaps, at laſt advances to 
ſome. degree of attachment, eſpecially if it 
meets with croſſes and difficulties ; for theſe, 
and a ſtate of ſuſpenſe are very great incite- 
ments to attachment, and are the food of love 
1 both N 

The effects of love among men are diverſified 
by their different tempers. An artful man may 
counterfeit every one of them ſo, as eaſily to 
impoſe on a young girl of an open, generons, 
and feeling heart, if ſhe is not extremely on her 
guard. The firieſt parts of ſuch a girl may not 
always prove' ſuficient for her ſecurity. The 
dark and crooked paths of cunning are unſearch- 


able, and inconceivable to an honourable and ele- 


vated mind. Laien ian 
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' ARTFUL SENTIMENTAL LOVER. 


THE man verſed in the wiles of deceit puts 
on the maſk of plauſibility and virtue, and, 
by theſe means, diſarms the object of his atten- 
tion and apparent adminiſtration of her pru- 
dence, lays her apprehenſions aſleep, and in- 
volves her in miſery: miſery the more inevita- 
5 ble, becauſe unſuſpected. For ſhe who appre- 
2 hends no danger, will not think it neceſſary to 
- be always upon her guard; but will rather in- 
vite than avoid the ruin which comes under ſo 
ſpecious and ſo fair a form. | | 
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One of theſe ſentimental lovers will not ſcru - 

ple very ſcriguſly to aſſure a credulous girl, that ö 
her unparalelled merit entitles her to the ado- 
ration of the whole world; and that the univer- 
ſal homage of mankind is nothing more than 
the unavoidable tribute extorted by her charms. 
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But ſhe ſhould reflect, that he who endeavours 


8 to intoxicate her with adulation, intends one 
day moſt effectually to humble her. For an art- 
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ful man has always a ſecret deſign to pay him- 
ſelf in future for any preſent ſacrifice. If he 
has addreſs and conduct, and the object of his 
purſuit much vanity, and ſome ſenſibility, he 
ſeldom fails of ſucceſs ; for ſo powerful will be 
his aſcendency over her mind, that ſhe will ſoon 
adopt his notions and opinions. - 


The lover, deeply verſed in all the obliqui- 
ties of fraud, and ſkilled to wind himſelf into 
every avenue of the heart which indifcretion has 
left unguarded, ſoon diſcovers on which fide it 
is moſt acceſſible. —He avails himſelf of this 
weakneſs by addreſſing her in a language exact- 
ly conſonant to her own ideas. — He attacks her 
with her own weapons, and oppoſes, if a ſenti- 
mental girl, rhapſody to ſentiment.— He pro- 
feſſes ſo ſovereign a contempt for the paltry 
concerns of money, that ſhe thinks it her duty to 
reward him for ſo generous a renunciation. Every 
plea he artfully: advances of his on unworthi- 
neſs, is conſidered by her as a freſh demand, that 
her gratitude muſt anſwer.— And ſhe makes it a 
point of honour to ſacrifice to him that fortune 
which he is too noble to regard, 
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Theſe profeſſions of humility are the common 
artifices of the vain, and theſe proxeſtations of 
generoſity the reſuge of the rapacious. 


EFFECTS OFT HONQURABLE LOVE. 


A MAN of delicacy. oft betrays his paſſion by 
his too great anxiety to. conceal it; eſpe- 
cially if he has little hopes of ſucceſs, True 
love, in all its ſtages, ſeeks concealment, and ne- 
ver expects ſucceſ.— It renders a man not only | 
reſpectful, but timid, to the higheſt degree, in 5 
| en t. * woman he loves. 2 K 


0 T0 #hacealabe el * . in of her, he 
Wardly on him; and he quickly relapſes into ſe- 
riouſneſs, if not dullneſs.— He magnifies all her * 
real perfections in his imagination, and is either 
blind to her failings, or converts them into 
beauties Like a perſon conſcious of guilt, he 
is jealous that every eye obſerves him; and to 
avoid this, he ſhuns all the little obſervances of 


common | gallantry, | 5 _ 
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AND MORAL DELINEATIONS. 103 | | 
His heart and his character will be improved -_ A 

in every reſpect by his attachment. —His man- | 
ners will become more gentle, and his. conver- 
ſation more agreeable ; but diffidence and em- 
barraſſment will always make him appear to | : 
diſadvantage in the company of his miſtreſs. 
If the faſcination continues long, it will depreſs 


his ſpirit, and extinguiſh every + and 
— _ of his mind, 


. J * 
— 


— 


ALE coquetry is much more inexcuſable 

than female, as well as more pernicious; 
but it is rare in this country. Very few men _ 
will give themſelves the trouble to gain, or re- 
tain any woman's affections, unleſs they have 


views on them either of an honourable or di 
honourable kind. 


* 


wt 


Men pe in the purſuits of buſineſs, 

ambition or pleaſure, will not give themſelves 
the trouble to engage a woman's affections, 
1 gd from the _ of conqueſt, and of 
2 triunphipy | 
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triumphing over the heart of an innocent and 
defenceleſs girl. 


A man of parts, ſentiment, and addreſs, if he 
lays aſide all regard to truth and humanity, 
may engage the heart of fifty women at the 
{ame time; and may likewiſe conduct his coque- 
try with ſo much art, as to put it out of the 
power of any of them to ſpecify a ſingle expreſ- 
{ion that could be ſaid to be directly expreſſive 

of love. 


This ambiguity of behaviour, this art of keep- 
ing one in ſuſpenſe, is the great ſurety of coque- 
try of both ſexes, —lIt is the more cruel in men, 
becauſe they can carry it what length they pleaſe, 
and continue it as long as they pleaſe, without the 

women being ſo much as at liberty to complain or 
expoſtulate; whereas men can break the chain, 
and force women to explain whenever they 
ecome api of their ſituation. _ 


>. 


ö But as a woman in this country may eaſily 
prevent the firſt impreſſions of love, every mo- 
tive of prudence and delicacy ſhould make her 
guard her heart againſt them, till ſuch time as | 


the has received the moſt convincing proofs of 
. 5 | - the 
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the artdtimnent of a man of ſuch merit as will 
juſtify a reciprocal regard. She ſhould ſtudiouſ- 
ly labour to poſſeſs ſuch high-principles of ho- 
nour and generoſity, as will render her incapa- 
ble of deceiving, and, at the ſame time, to poſſeſs 
that acute diſcernment which may 2 f po 
againft being deceived. | 90 | 49.21 


MAN OF THE WORLD: 


E pretends that virtue is, at leaſt, a reſpec- 
table and, honoured name, while piety 


ſounds meanly in his ears—and claims to be a 


man of honour.—He reſts upon humanity— 
public fpirit—probity—and truth.—He arro- 
gates to himſelf all the manly and active vir- 
tues:—but devout affections and religious du- 
ties he treats with contempt, as founded on 


ſhadowy ſpeculation, and fit to employ the at- 


tention only of weak and ſuperſtitious minds.— . 


Hence this neglect of piety argues depravity of 
foul—infers an irregular diſcharge of the duties 


of morality, and diſcovers a cold and hard heart, 


: 
F5 - He 
f 1 


” 
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He who acts from worldly wiſdom lays prin- 
ciple aſide, and truſt his defence to his art and 
ability. He avails- himſelf of every advantage 
which his knowledge of the world ſuggeſts —he 
attends to nothing but what he conſiders as his 
intereſt; and uconfined by conſcience, - purſues 


it by every courſe which promiſes him ſuccels. 


: Perſons of this character condemn themſelves 
to live a moſt unquiet life ;—they paſs their days 
in perpetual anxiety, —liſteningto every mo- 
tion, — ſtartled by every alarm, —changing their 
| meaſures on every new; occurrence, and when 
diſtreſs breaks in over all their defences, they 
are left under it hopeleſs and diſconſolate. 


7 247 iin $72 6: 
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AN would 3 . Aan _ cir- 
cumſpection through a world, where evil 
ſo frequently lurks under the form of good. 


To be humble and modeſt in opinion, to be vi- 


W 


gilant and attentive in conduct, to diſtruſt fair 
appearances,—and to reſtrain raſh deſires are 


31 f * . inttructions 


inſtructions which the darkneſs of his orefink 
ftate ſhould er inculcate. 


God hath appointed his ſituation to be ſo am- 
biguous in order both to call forth the exertion 
of thoſe intelligent powers which he hath given 
him, and to enforce his dependence on his gra- 
cious aid, Surrounded by ſo many bewildering 
paths, among which the wiſeſt are ready to 
ſtray, he ſhould earneſtly implore, and thankful» 
ly receive that divine illumination which is pro- 
miſed to the pious and humble. 


What muſt be the fate of him who looks not 
up to Heaven for direction, nor properly exerts 
the reaſon which God hath given him ?2—who 
brings neither - patience nor attention to the 
fearch of true happineſs ?—who applies to no 
other counſellor than preſent pleaſure, and with 
2 raſh and credulous mind delivers himſelf up to 


. "RO of deſire ? 


DEVOUT 
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 _ JDEVOUT MAN. 


HS veneration is not confined to acts of im- 
-/ mediate worſhip. It is the habitual tem- 
per of his ſoul. No place and no object appear 
to him void of God. When he ſurveys this 
vaſt univerſe, where beauty and goodneſs are 
every where predominant; When he reflects 
on the numberleſs multitudes of creatures, 
who, in their different ſtations enjoy the bleſ- 
ſings of exiſtence ;z—and when, at the ſame time, 
.he looks up to an univerſal father, who hath 
thus filled creation with life and happineſs; his 
heart glows within him. He looks forward 
to immortality, and diſcoyers the higheſt ſubjects 
of gratitude. —He views himſelf as a guilty crea- 
ture, whom divine benignity has receiyed into 
grace, whole forfeited hopes it has reſtored, 
and to whom it has opened the moſt glorious 
proſpe& of future felicity. He contemplates 
with aſtoniſhment the labours of the Son of God, 
in accompliſhing redemption for men, and his 
ſoul overflows with thankfulneſs to him. | 


To. 
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To inferior enjoyments, he allots inferior and 
ſecondary attachments.—He diſclaims not every 


earthly affection. —He pretends not to renounce - 


all pleaſure in the comforts of this preſent ſtate. 
— Such an unnatural renunciation humanity for- 
bids, and religion cannot require. But from 
theſe he expects not ſupreme bliſs-—He diſ- 
cerns the vanity which belongs to them all; 
and beyond the circle of mutable ohjects, which 
ſurround him, he aſpires after ſome principles 
of more perfect felicity, which ſhall not be ſub- 
ject to change or decay. 


But where is this complete and permanent 
good to be found ? Ambition purſues it in courts 
and palaces, and returns from the purſuit load- 
ed with ſorrows, —Pleaſure ſeeks it among 
ſenſual j Joys, and retires with the confeſſion of 

es e | 

After 3 heaven and earth for hap- 
Pineſs, to the devout man they ſeem a migh- 
ty void, a wilderneſs of ſhadows, where all 
would be empty and unſubſtantial without God. 
rue happineſs dwells only with God. 


* by 


WOMEN 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


HOW DIFFERING IN POINT OF UNDERSTANDING. 


OMEN generally have quicker percep- 
tions; men have juſter ſentiments.— Wo- 
men conſider how things may be prettily ſaid ; 
men how they may be properly ſaid.—In wo- 

men (young ones at leaſt) ſpeaking accompanies, 
and ſometimes precedes reflection; in men re- 
flection is the antecedent. 


| Women ſpeak to ſhine or pleaſe; men to con- 
vince or confute. Women admire what is bril- 
Hant; men what is ſolid. Women prefer an 
extemporaneous ſally of wit, or a ſparkling ef- 
fuſion of fancy, before the moſt accurate reaſon- 
ing, or the moſt laborious inveſtigation of facts. 


In literary compoſition women are pleaſed 
with point, turn, and antitheſis; men with ob- 
ſervation, and a juſt deduction of effects from 
their cauſes. Women are fond of incidents; 
men of 8 Women admire N 
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ly; men cautiouſly.—One ſex will think it be- 
trays a want of feeling to be moderate in their 
applauſe; the other will be afraid of expoſing a 
want of judgment by being in. raptures with any 
thing. — Men refuſe to give way to the emo- 
tions they actually feel; while women ſome⸗ 
times affect to be rranſported 0 what the 
A will n. In 


Nen of this country were not ſent in⸗ 
to the world to ſhun ſociety but 'embelliſh it 
they were not deſigned for wilds and ſolitudes, 
but for the amiable and endearing offices of ſo- 
cial life. They have uſeful ſtations to fill, and 
important characters to ſuſtain. They are of a 
religion which does not impoſe penances, but en- 
joins duties ; a religion of perfect purity, but of 
perfect benevolence alſo, —a religion which does 
not condemn its followers to indolent ſecluſion 
from the world, but aſſigns them the more dan- 
gerous, though more honourable province of liv- 
ing uncorrupted in it. In fine, a religion, 
which does not direct them to fly from the mul- 
titude, that they may do nothing, but which po- 
ſitively forbids them to follow a multitude to do 
MARRIAGE, 
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HERE is nothing Which renders a woman 
more deſpicable than her thinking it eſſen- 
tial to happineſs to be married. Beſides the 
groſs indelicacy of the ſentiment, it is a falſe 
one, as thouſands of women have experienced. 
But a married ſtate, if entered into from pro- 
per motives of eſteem and affection, is the hap- 
pieſt, makes women the moſt reſpectable in the 
eyes of the world, and the moſt uſeful members 
of ſociety. Care ſhould be taken not to relin- 
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quiſh the eaſe and independence of a ſingle life, 

l, PWW. 
j | Caprice. 

1. Love is very ſeldom produced at firſt ſight; 

| # at leaſt, in that caſe, it muſt have a very un- 

4% juſtifiable foundation. True love is founded on 


eſteem, in a correſpondence of taſtes and ſenti- 
ments, and ſteals on the heart imperceptibly. 
Therefore, before the affections come to be in 
the leaſt engaged to any man, women ſhould 


examine their * their taſtes, and their 
| hearts 
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hearts very ſeverely ; and ſettle in their own 
minds, what are the requiſites to their happi- 
neſs in a married ſtate; and, as it is almoſt im- 
poſſfible that they ſhould get every thing they 
wiſh, they ſhould come to a ſteady determina- 
tion what they are to conſider as 1 and 
what 1 be facrificed, MY | 


Should they have hearts diſpoſed by nature 
for love and friendſhip, and poſſeſs thoſe feel- 
ings which enable them to enter into all the re- 
finements and delicacies of theſe attachments, 
matters ſhould be well conſidered before hand 
2 them _ * gence. | 


Should they have the misfortune to have ſuch 
tempers, and ſuch ſentiments deeply rooted in 
them ; ſhould they have ſpirit and reſolution to 
reſiſt the ſolicitations of vanity, the perſecution 
of friends: and can they ſupport the proſpect of 
the many inconveniences attending the ſtate- of 
an old maid, then they may indulge themſelves 
in that kind of ſentimental reading and con- 
verſation, which is moſt correſpondent to their 
Sg: 5 ; 


But if it is found, on a ſtrict ſelf-examination, 
that marriage is abſolutely eſſential to their 
happineſs, 
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happineſs, the ſecret ſhould be kept inviolable 


in their own boſoms ;—but they ſhould ſhun, 
as they would do the moſt fatal poiſon, all that 
ſpecies of reading and converſation, which 
warms the imagination, which engages and 
{ſoftens the heart, and raiſes the taſte above the 
level of common life. If they. do otherwiſe, 
let them conſider the terrible conflict of paſ- 
ſions this may afterwards raiſe in their breaſts, 


If this refinement once takes deep root in 


their minds, and they do not mean to obey its 


dictates, but marry from vulgar and mercenary 
views, they may never be able to eradicate it 


entirely, and then it will embitter all their mar- 


ried days. Inſtead of meeting with fenſe, ten- 
derneſs,—delicacy,—-a lover, —a friend,. an 
equal companion in an huſband, they may be 
tried with inſipidity and dulneſs ;—ſhocked with 


indelicacy; — and mortified by indifference. 


To avoid theſe complicated evils, joined to 


others which may ariſe from the opinion of the 


world relative to the infelicity thence ariſing; 
women, who are determined, at all events, to 


marry, ſhould have all their reading and amuſe- 
ments of ſuch a kind, as do not affect the heart nor 


the 
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the imagination, except in the way of wit and 
humour, 


Whatever are a woman's views in marrying, > 
ſhe ſhould take every poſſible precaution to pre- 
vent being diſappointed. If fortune, and the 
pleaſure it brings be her aims, the principal ſe- 
curity ſhe can have for this will depend on her 
marrying a good natured, generous man; who 
deſpiſes money, and who will let her live where 
ſhe can beſt enjoy that pleaſure, that pomp, and 
parade of life for which ſhe married him. 
In order to enſure felicity, it is difficult to 
point out in the married ſtate the moſt effeftual 
method; nor can we adviie whom a woman 
| Gould marry, but we may with great confi- 
dence [adviſe whom ſhe ſhould not marr. 


; 2 


A companion that may entail any hereditary 


diſeaſe on poſterity, particularly madneſs ſhould _ 


be avoided. Such riſque is the height of impru- | 
dence and highly criminal. | 
A woman ſhould not marry a fool; he is the 
molt intractable of all animals; he is led by bis 
paſſions and caprices, and is incapable of hear- 
> ing 


— 
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ing the voice of reaſon. _ Beſides it may probably 
too hurt a woman's vanity to have an huſband, 


for whom ſhe has reaſon to biuſh and tremble 


every time he opens his lips in company. 


But the worſt circumſtance that attends a fool, 
is his conſtant jealouſy of his wife's being thought 
to govern him. This renders it impoſſible to 


lead him; and he is continually doing abſurd 


and diſagreeable things, for no other r but g 
to pecans he dare ann. A OTE 


A its is PETR a ſulpicious huſband, be- 
cauſe he has only known the __ Ro of 
the ſex. 1 


. who have a ſend of F religion Bond 
not think of huſbands who have none. If they 
have tolerable underſtandings, they will be glad 


that their wives have religion, for their own 


ſales, and for the fake of their familes; but it will 


If they are . . } ey, will be continu- 
ally ſhocking and teaſing * their * 
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A ſudden ſally of paſſion ſhould never be given 

way to, and dignified with the name of love.— 
Genuine love is not founded on caprice ; it is 
founded in nature, or honourable views ;—on 
virtue on E of taſtes and We 
of ſouls. Mg IT TY 


& 


: In 6 FI of fortune, which is neceſſary to the 


| happineſs of both, à competency is requiſite. 


But what that competency may be, can only be 
determined by their own taſtes, If they have, 
enough between them, as will ſatisfy all de- 
| mands, it is ſufficient. 


4 Marriage will at once diſpel the enchantment. 
raiſed by external beauty; but the virtues and 
graces that firſt warmed the beart, that reſerve, 
and delicacy which always left the lover {ome- 
thing further to wiſh, and often made him. 
_ doubtful of his miſtreſs's ſenſibility and ech, 
ment, may and ought ever to remain. 


The 0 of paſſion wh —— ſubſide 3 
but it will be ſucceeded by an endearment that 
affects the heart in a more equal, more ſenſible, 

and more tender manner. | 
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EEKNESS, like moſt other virtues,” has 
| certain limits, which it no ſooner exceeds 
than it becomes criminal. She who Hears! in- 

ithout vindieating it,. falſe- 
hood aſſerted without contradifting/it, —or reli- 
dee e * ene (is not nn 
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Nleekneſs is imperfect, if it be not both 


active and paſſive; if it will not enable us to 
ſubdue our own 'paſſions' and reſentments, 
well as qualify us to bear patiently: the paſſions 


and reſentments of others. If it were only for 


mere human reaſons, it would turn to a profi- 
table account to be patient; nothing defeats the 
malice of an enemy like the ſpirit of forbear- 
ance ; the return of _ for 1 cannot be ſo 
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True — like an imipentirilte Bi 
mour, repels the moſt pointed ſhafts of malice: 


they cannot pierce through this vulnerable ſhield, 
TIAL „ 8 


nours and dignities are tranſient; — bean 
riches frail and fugacious; but this amiable vir 


exertion of its power, take Way. 
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but either fall hurtleſs to the ground, or return 
to wound the hand that ſhot them. | 

A meek ſpirit will not look out. of itſelf for 
happineſs, becauſe it finds a conſtant banquet at 
home; yet, by a ſort of divine ae 
will convert all external events to its own — 25 


fit; and be able to deduce ſome good, even from 
the moſt unpromiſing, it will extract comfort 


and ſatisfaction, from the moſt barren, eircum · 


ſtances; It will ſuck honey out of the N . 
and oil out of the e rock. . 


Meckneſs may be called 72 of hi the- 
other virtues, which levels 

and ſmooths every difficulty that might impede 
their entrance; or retard their pickel lo- 


tue is permanent. And ſurely the truly wiſe 


would wifi to have ſome one profeſſion, which 

they might call their own in the ſevereſt exi- 
gencies. This can only be accompliſhed by ac- 
quiring and maintaining that calm and abſolute 
ſelf-poſſeſſion, which, as the world had no hand 


in giving, ſo it cannot, by the moſt malicious 


MIDDLE 


ery obſtruction ;_ 


and 
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5 


MID D LE AGE. 
* 
A* we advance from youth to middle age, 
a a new field of action opens, and a different 
character is required. The flow of gay and 
impetuous ſpirits begins to ſubſide.—Life gra- 
dually aſſumes a graver coſt; the mind a more 
ſedate and thoughtful turn. The attention is 
now transferred from pleaſure to intereſt; that 
is, to pleaſure, diffuſſed over a wider extent, 4 
and meaſured by a larger ſcale. 

. Formerly, the enjoyment of the preſent mo- . 
ment occupied the whole attention. Now, no 
action terminates alternately in itſelf, but refers 
to ſome more diſtant aim. Wealth and power, 
the inſtruments of laſting gratification, are now 
coveted more than any ſingle pleaſure z—pru- 
dence and foreſight lay their plan ;—induſtry 
carries on its patient efforts activity puſnes 
forward ;—addreſs winds around here, an 
enemy is to be overcome there, a rival to be 
diſplaced ;—competitions warm ;—and the ſtrife 
| the world thickens on every fide. „„ 


— l 
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THE UNION OF PIETY AND MORALITY. 


Ts forms the conſiſtent, the 8 the 
: reſpectable character of the real-chriſtian, 
the man of true worth. Either of them left 
out, one ſide of the character is only fair; the 
other ſide will be always open to much reproach. 
Hence we diſhonour ourſelves, and do great in- 
juſtice to religion: as by diviſion it is W to 
che cenſure of the world. | 


Tue 8 will I ſcoff at ſuch piety, where 
he ſees neglect of moral duties. The bigot 

will decry all morality, where he ſees a pre- 
tence of virtue, though a contempt of God. 
Whereas he who fears God, and is at the ſame 
time juſt and beneficent to men, exhibits reli- 
gion to the world with full propriety. —His cha- 
rater is above reproach. It is at once amiable 
and venerable, —Malice itſelf is afraid to at- 
tack him; and even the worſt men reſpect 
and honour him in their hearts, He who fails 
materially either in piety, or virtue, is always ob- _ 
noxious to the anguiſh of remorſe. „ 

| G - NEGLECT 


4 


NEGLECT OF RELIGION. 


HERE Religion is neglected there can be 

no regular or ſteady practice of the duties 

of morality. The character will be often incon- 
ſiſtent ; and virtue, placed on a baſis too narrow 
to ſupport it, will be always looſe and tottering. 


For ſuch is the propenſity of our nature to vice, 


ſo numerous are the temptations to a relaxed and 
immoral conduct, that ſtronger reſtraints than 
thoſe of mere reaſon, are neceſſary t to be impo- 
Jed. on man. | 


- 


The Ane of right and wrong, the principle 


of honour, vr the inſtinct of benevolence, are 
barriers too feeble to withſtand the ſtrengtli of 
paſſion. For the heart wounded by ſore diſtreſs, 


or agitated by violent emotions, ſoon diſcovers; 5 
that virtue without religion is inadequate to the 


government of life. It is deſtitute of its proper 
guard of its firmeſt ſupport—of its chief en- 
couragement.—It will fink under. the weight 
of misfortune, —or will yield to the ſolicitations 7 


„ 9 
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Humanity ſeconded by piety renders the 
ſpring from whence it flows of courſe more re- 
gular and conſtant, In ſhort, withdraw reli- 
gion and you ſhake all the pillars of morality. 
In every heart you weaken the influence of vir- 


tue : and among the multitude, the bulk of man- 


| Hg you overthrow its power. 


— 


0 LD MAI D. 


ſhould fall upon that ſtate, called antiquated 
virginity ; and that thoſe whoſe unhappy lot it is 
ſhould experience ſuch general deriſion. It is a 
miſtaken notion, though, to conclude that it al- 


ways ariſes in conſequence of the ſituation of , 
- ſuch individuals; it often originates from their 


own N conduct. 


Being dais to bear with becom ng kortitude- 
their forlorn and unprotected allotment in life, 
chagrin and peeviſhneſs are apt to infect their 
tempers ; and they too feverely feel the great 
difficulty of making a tranſition with dignity, | 

| „ and 
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and cheerfulneſs, from the period of youth, 


beauty, admiration, and reſpect, into the calm, 
ſilent, unnoticed retreat of declining years. 


For we ſee ſome unmarried women of active 


vigorous minds and great vivacity of ſpirits de- 
grading themſelves ; ſometimes by entering into 


_ a diffipated courſe of life, unſuitable to their 


years, and expoſing themſelves to the ridicule of 
girls, who might have been their grand chil- 
dren ;—ſometimes by oppreſſing their acquaint- 
ances by impertinent intruſions into their pri- 
vate affairs; and ſometimes by being the pro- 
8 of ſcandal and defamation. Kos 


Al this is . to an Seren activity of 
ſpirit; which, if it had found employment at 
home, would have rendered them e wad 
and uſeful members of ety 


We ſve other women, a the ſame ſituation, 
„ modeſt, bleſt with ſenſe, taſte, delicacy, 
and every milder feminine virtue of the heart, 


but of weak ſpirits, baſhful and timid. Them 
we ſee ſinking into obſcurity and inſignificance, 
and gradually loſing every elegant accompliſh- 
ment; for this evident reaſon, that they are 


not united to a partner who has ſenſe and worth, 
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AND MORAL DELINEATIONS. 125 
and taſte to know their yalue;—one who is able 
to draw forth their concealed qualities, and ſhew | 
them to advantage; who can give that ſupport _ 
to their feeble ſpirits which they ſtand fo much 
in need of, —and who, by his affection and tender- 
neſs, might make ſuch a woman happy in exert- 
ing eyery talent, and accompliſhing herſelf in 
every elegant art that could contribute to his 
amuſement. N 
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LD Age is 2 ſtage of the human courſe, 
which every one hopes to reach; it is a pe- 
riod juſtly entitled to general reſpect. Even 
its failings ought to be touched with a gentle 

hand. For. though in every part of life vexa- 
tions occur; yet, in former years, either buſi- | 
neſs, or pleaſure, ſerved to obliterate their im- 
3 by, TOTP» e to the mind. | 


old age 8 its W by — 
men either from reliſning the one, or for taking 

an active part in the other; while it withdraws 
their accuſtomed ſupports, it impoſes, at the ſame 
| Bens of. His | time 
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time, the additional burden of growing infirmi- 


In the former ſtages of their journey, hope 
continued to flatter them with many a fair and 

enticing proſpect; but as old age increaſes 
| theſe illuſions vaniſh. Life is contracted within 
24 narrow and barren circle. —Year after year 
ſteals ſomewhat away from their ſtore of com- 
fort, —deprives them of ſome of their antient 
friends, blunts ſome of their powers of ſenſa- 
tion, —and incapacitates them for ſome function 
of life, 


The querulous temper, to them imputed, is to 
be confidered as a natural infirmity, rather than | 
a vice : the ſame apology cannot be made for 
that peeviſh diſpuſt at the manners, and that 
malignant benſure of the enjoyments, of the 
young, "Which is ſometimes found to accompany 
_ declining years. 


It is too common to find the. aged at declared 
enmity with the whole ſyſtem of preſent cuſ- 
toms and manners; perpetually complaining of 
the growing depravity of the world, and of the 
aſtoniſhing vices and follies of the riſmg genera- 
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MORAL DELINEATIONS. 127 
tion. All things, according to them, areruſhing 
faſt into ruin. Decency and good order have 
become extinct; ever ſince that happy diſeipline, 


under which they ſpent their youth, has paſſed 
5 AWay. 


Former follies vaniſſi, and are forgotten. 


Thoſe which are preſent, ſtrike obſeryation and 
| ſharpen cenſure. Had the depravation of the 
world continued to increaſe in proportion to 


thoſe gloomy calculations, which, ſo many cen- 
turies paſt, have eſtimated each race as worſe 
than the preceding ; by this time, not one ray 


of good ſenſe, nor one ſpark of piety and virtue, 
muſt have remained unextinguified among man- 
kind. 


r 


— 
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PASSIONATE WOMAN. 


A PASSIONATE woman's happineſs is never 

nin her own keeping ;—it is the ſport of ac- 
cident and the ſlave of events.—lt is in the 
power of her acquaintance,. — her ſervants, but 


chiefly her enemies; — and all her comforts lie at 
the mercy of others. So far from being willing 
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to Ai of him Who was meek and ds L 
ſhe conſiders meekneſs as the want of a becom- 
ing ſpirit, and lowlineſs as a . and * 
gar n = f5 e 


An imperious woman will ſo little covet the 
ornament" of a meek- and quiet ſpirit, that it is : 
the only ornament ſhe will not be ſollicitous to 
wear. But reſentment is a very expenſive vice. 
How dearly has it coſt its yotaries, even from 
the ſin of Cain, the firſt offender of this kind? 
„It is cheaper (ſays a pious vriter) to hugh: 
and ſave, the e * " x 


APPEARANCES OF PIETY. 


HESE are aw ſubltituted in the hs of 
the great duties of humanity and merey.— 

Too many flatter themſelves with the hope of 
obtaining the friendſhip of their Creator, though 
they neglect to do juſtice to their fellow - crea- 


- 
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* But ſuppoſed piety 1 An invention of their f i 
own, unknown to reaſon——unknoyn in the word 
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of God.—For piety is a principle which 2 
rates the heart, and forms it to goodneſs,— 

therefore, while piety ſeems ardent, een 
ſhall decline; or if ever the regard to it ſhould 


totally fail—if, whilſt making prayers, no alms 


are given —if, whilſt we appear zealous for God, 


we are falſe or unjuſt to men —if we are hard 
or contracted in heart, ſevere in our cenſures, 


and oppreſſive in our conduct, then conclude 
what we have termed piety, was no more than 


an empty name, reſolving itſelf either into an 


hypocritical form of godlineſs—a tranſient im- 
preſſion, of ſeriouſneſs an accidental melting of 
the heart—or the deliberate, refuge of a deluded 
and ſuperſtitious, but, at the ſame time, a cor- 
rupted mind. For all men,. even the moſt de- 
praved, are ſubject, more or leſs, to compunc- 
tions of conſcience. 


MEN or TRUE PLEASURE. 


HE ſeat of * is the S ee but 


the temperate, the regular, and the vir- 
tuous know how to enjoy proſperĩty. They 


to its comforts the manly reliſh af a ſound, | 
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uncorrupted mind.—They ſtop at the proper 
point before enjoyment degenerates into diſguſt, 
and pleaſure is converted into pain.——They are 
ſtrangers from thoſe complaints which flow from 
ſpleen, caprice, and all the fantaſtical diſtreſſes of 
2 vitiated mind. Purity and virtue heighten 
all the powers of human fruition,—Moderate 
and ſimple pleaſures reliſh A TY tempe- 


rate. 


Innocenee confers eaſe and freedom on the 
mind; leaves it open to every pleaſing ſenſa- 
tion; gives a lightneſs to the ſpirits, fimilar to. 
the native gaiety of youth and health; for 
. Proſperity is redoubled to a good man by his 

generous uſe of it ; it is reflected back upon him 
; ny nee | 


In the 3 of domeſtic a 
the attachment of friends, tlie gratitude of de- 
pendents, the eſteem and good will of all who 
know him,—he ſees bleſſings multiplied. around 
him on every ſide; like a tree in the midſt of 
an inhabited country, affording to ſome friendly 
ſhelter ; to others fruit, which is not only ad- 
_ mired by all for its beauty, but bleſſed by the 
traveller for the ſhade, and by the * for 
the mance it has given, | | 
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- MAN OF PLEASURE 


| a man of pleafure every abe Ent appears to 
be loſt, whiehpartakes not of the vivaeity of 
amuſement. To connect one plan of gaiety with 
another is his ſole ſtudy, till in a very ſhort time 
nothing remains but to tread the ſame be- a 
round, — to enjoy what they have already enjoy- 
ed,—and to ſee what =_ have often-ſeen. | 
| Pleaſures thus drawn to ab Va= 
bid and taſteleſs. What might have pleaſed 
long, if enjoyed with temperance and mingled 
with retirement, being devoured witk ſuch eager 


a. 


| kaſte, ſpeedily ſurfeits and diſguſts. Hence, 


| having run through a rapid courſe of pleaſure, 
after having glittered for a few years in the fore- 
moſt line of public aniuſements, ſuch men are 
che moſt apt to fly at laſt to a melancholy re- 
treat; not led by religion or reaſon, but driven 
by diſappointed hopes and exhauſted ſpirits to 
the penſive concluſion, that all it vanity. BEE 
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' PLEASURE, SENSUAL AND SPIRITUAL. 


HE refined: pleaſures of a pious mind, are, 
in many reſpects, ſuperior' to the coarſe 
— of ſenſe they are pleaſures 
which belong to the higheſt powers and beſt af- 
fections of the ſoul; whereas the gratifications 
of ſenſe reſide in the loweſt: region of our na- 
ture. To the one the ſoul ſtoops below its na- 
tive ny! the other raiſes it above itſelf. 
— The one leaves always a comfortleſs, often a 
mortifying remembrance behind it; the other 
is reviewed with applauſe and delight —The 
pleaſures of ſome reſemble a foaming torrent; 
which, after. a diſorderly courſe, ſpeedily runs 
out, and leaves an empty and offenſive channel: 
but the pleaſures of devotion. reſemble - the 
equable current of a pure river, which enlivens 
the fields through which it paſſes, and diffuſes | 
verdure and fertility along its banks. 
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PLEASURES OF OLD AGE. 


UGH; in- old age, the circle of pleaſure 


is contracted, yet within its limits, many of 


thoſe enjoyments remain which are mo n 
ful to human nature. 


5 A 
5 4. 
— 


Temperate mirth is not extinguiſhed by ad- 


vanced years; — the mild pleaſures of domeſtic 
life ſtill cheer the heart. The entertainments 
of converſation and ſocial intercourſe continue 
unimpaired.— The deſire of knowledge is not 
abated by the frailty of the body, and the lei- 
ſure of old age affords many opportunities for 
gratifying that deſire. The ſphere of obſerya- 


tion and reflection is not ſo much, enlarged by 


long acquaintance with the world, as to ſupply, 


within itſelf, a wide range of improving thought: 
whilſt the aged are engaged in ſuch employ- 


ments as beſt ſuit the infirmities of their nature, 
they are ſurrounded, perhaps, with families, 


who treat them with attention and reſpect; 


they are honoured by their friends; their cha- 
racters are eſtabliſhed, and are placed beyond 


the 


— 
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the reach of clamour and the ſtrife of tongues ; 
and, free from diſtracting cares, can calmly at- 
tend t . nel eternal intereſts. ; 


- * — — 


No age is doomed to total infelicity, provid- 
ed that we attempt not to do violence to na- 
ture, by ſeeking to extort from one age the plea- 
ſures of another, and to gather in the winter of 
life thoſe flowers which were deſtined to bloſſom 
only in its ſummer. or its ſpring. 


PRESUMPTION 
IE conſtant concomitant of preſumption is 
ſelf-conceit and obſtinacy; and of all the 


| follies incident to youth particularly, there are 


none which either deform its preſent appear - 
ance, or blaſt the proſpect of its future proſpe · 


- rity more than theſe. By checking its natural 


progreſs in improvement, they fix it in long 
immaturity, and frequently produce N r 


| £ 


- Theſe are the vices too dy" 4. 


| _ the n with enterprize, and 


elated 


elateil dy hope, they reſolve to truſt, for ſucceſs 
to none but themſelves. —Full of their own abi- 
lities, they deride the admonitions which are 
given them by their friends, as the timorons ſug- 
geſtions of age. —Too wiſe to learn, — too im- 
patient to deliberate. too forward to be re- 
ſtrained, they plunge with precipitate indiſcre- 
tion into the midſt of all the dangers with 
which life abounds. —Poſitive in opinion, and 
confident in their aſſertions, as they are àt this 
period, the time will arrive when both men and 
things will appear in a different light. Many 
characters now admired, will ſink, by and by, 
in eſteemz - and many opinions of which they 
n eee eee n 
ne e 


The es of 1 8 pads 
dazzles our eyes ſhould always be diſtruſted; 
we ſhould not abound in our own ſenſe, nor 
put ourſelves forward with too much eagerneſs; 
nor imagine that by the impetuoſity of juvenile 

ardour, item | d wi 
world can be changed; but by patient and gra- 
time command laſting eſteem, But by aſſuming, 
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at preſent, a tone of ſuperiority to which we 
have no title, we ſhall diſguſt thoſe whoſe ap- 


_ probation it is moſt important to gain. For- 


ward vivacity may fit us to be the companions 


of an idle hour. More ſolid qualities muſt re- 


commend us to the wiſe, and mark us out for | 


im port ance and conſide ration in ſubſequent life. 
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-DISSAPPOINT ED PRID E. 1 
85 55 ab x7 + 
Wen — . nbd Saks the 
bad diſpoſitions of his own heart; when 

in the height of proſperity he is rendered miſe= 
rable ſolely by diſappointed pride, every ordi- 


nary motive for communication ceaſes. The 
violence of anguiſh drives him to confeſs a paſ- 


fon which renders him odious, and = weakneſs | 
which renders him eee bl 


3 nt | 


appear reſpectable, and to cover from their 
knowledge whatever may vilify, or - degrade 


him. Attacked or reproached abroad, he con- 
ſoles himſelf with his importance at home; and 


in,domaſiic artachmant and reſpect, ſeeks for | 


ſome compenſation for the injuſtice of the world. 


But the torments this folly occaſions forces him 
to break through all reſtraints, and publiſty his 


| ſname before thoſe from whom all men * - 


moſt to * it. 


All the evils which hn diſeaſe, 0 or vio- 
lence can conflict, and their ſtings will be found 


by far leſs pungent than thoſe which ſach guilty | 


, Paſſions dart into the heart. But thoſe diſorders, 
by ſeizing directly on the mind, attack human 
nature in its ſtrong hold, and cut off its laſt re- 
ſource. They penetrate to the very ſeat of 
ſenſation, and convert all the powers of n 
into inſtruments of torture. | 


PRINCIPLE AND SENTIMENT 
CONTRASTED.. a 


80 ENTIMENT and 3 are 4 ien 
for each other; though in fact they widely _ 


differ. Sentiment is the virtue of ideas, and 
| principle the virtue of action.— Sentiment has 
its ſeat in the head; principle in the-heart.— 

Sentiment . fine harrangues, and ſubtle, 
=" 244640 diſtinctions; 
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138 NTIMENTAL BEAUTIES : 
diſtinctions; principle conceives juſt notions, 
and performs good actions in conſequence of 
them.—Sentiment refines away the ſimplicity 
of truth, and the plainneſs of piety; and, as 
Voltaire, that celebrated wit, has remarked of 
his no leſs celebrated cotemperary Rouſſeau, 
gives us virtue in words and vice in deeds” — 
Sentiment may be called the Athenian who- 


new what was right; and principle the Lace- 


Px 


| 3 


F Theſe qualities may be exemplified from con- 


fidering two characters beautifully drawn by the 


admirable pen of Milton.—Belial, who may be 
called, and not im properly, the Demon of ſenti- 


ment; and Abdiel, the Angel of principle. 


BTLIAL. 5 
A Fairey perſon loſt not heaven; he ſeemed 
For dignity compoled, and high exploit, 
But all was falſe and hollow, tho? his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worſe appear 
The better reaſon, to perplex and daſh | 
Matureſt counſels ; for his thoughts were low, 


To vice induſtrious, but to nobler deeds 


Tim' rous and ſiothful ; yet he pleaſed the ear. 


ABDIEL. 
hs 
A 
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kl 7 ABDIEL. 
painful found 
Among the faithleſs, faithful only he 
Among innumerable falſe, unmoved, 
Unſhaken, unſeduced, unterrified ; _ 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. 


Nor number, nor example with him wrought 


To ſwerve from 28 85 or change his conſtant | 
mind, 


PROSPERITY. 


f A SINGLE a is ſufficient to em- 


bitter all the pleaſures of worldly proſpe- 
rity. Though it might be expected, one in poſ- 
ſeſſion of high power and ſtation ſhould difre- 
gard ſlight injuries. But proſperity debilitates 
inſtead of ſtrengthening the mind.—lts common 
effect is, to create an extreme ſenſibility to the 
ſlighteſt wound. It foments impatient defires ; 
and raiſes expectations which no ſucceſs can ſa- = 
tisfy.—It foſters a falſe delicacy, which ſickens 
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in the midſt of indulgence by repeated grati- 
fication, it blunts the feelings of men to what is 


Pleaſing ; and leaves them . acute to 
whatever is uneaſy. 


A = | 5 2 

| | 
NECESSITY or. ' PRUDENCE. IN EVERY 

| —— STAGE OF LIEE.. 


T the firſt ſetting 1 \ life, eſpecially 
when yet unacquainted with the world 
and its ſnares, when every pleaſure enchants 
with its ſmile, and every object ſhines with te 
gloſs of novelty, youth ſhould beware of the 
| ſeducing appearances which ſurround them; 
5 and recollect what others have ſuffered from 
| : the power of head - ſtrong deſire. If any paſſion 
. be allowed, even though it ſhould be eſteemed 
innocent, to acquire an abſolute aſcend ant, their 
inward Peace will be impaired. But if any, 
Which has the taint. of guilt, they may date 
from . moment the ruin of their Dan 
Ni 
Nor ch. the f-vr of gen 8 en Ki 
end. To the impetuoſity of youthfut deſire, 
ſucceed the more ſober, but no leſs dangerous 
1 5 attachments 
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AND MORAL -DELINEATIONS 14 
attachments of advancing years; when the paſ- 
ſions which are connected with intereſt and am- 
bition begin their reign, and too frequently 


extend their influence, even over thoſe periods 
of life which ought to be the moſt tranquil. | 


- From the firſt to the laſt of man's abode on 
earth, the diſcipline muſt never be relaxed of 
guarding the heart from the dominion of paſ- 
ſion. Eager paſſions and violent deſires were 
not made for man.— They exceed his ſphere. 
— They find no adequate object on earth; 
and, of courſe, can be PEI of ; 
but _— 


The certain conſequence of indulging them, 
is, that there ſhall come an evil day, when the 
anguiſh of diſappointment ſhall acknowledge 
that all which we enjoy availeth us nothing. 


REDEMPTION. 


HIS is one of the moſt glorious works of 

the Almighty—illuſtrious is the hour of 

the reſtoration of the world the hour when 
K e 8 from 
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from condemnation and miſery, it 2 


into happineſs and peace. | * 


In this hour, the 3 ſeries of prophecies, 


viſions, types, and figures was accompliſhed. 
| This was the center in which they all met; — this 
the point to which they tended and verged, 
throughout the courſe of ſo many generations, 


We behold the law and the prophets ſtanding 
at the foot of the croſs, and doing homage. We 
behold Moſes and Aaron bearing the ark of the 
covenant; David and Elijah preſenting the ora- 
cle of teſtimony ;—we behold all the prieſts and 
ſacrifices, —all the rites and ordinances, —all the 
types and ſymbols, aſſembled together to receive 
their confummation.—In this hour every rite aſ- 


ſumed its ſignificancy ;— every prediction met 


its event; —every Sn * its corre 


ſpondence. 


— 


RE x rd 0 N. 


HE rage os dg ane ſhews 
itſelf in a violent zeal for ſuppreſſing what 


is wrong, rather than in a prudent attention 


to eſtabliſh what Is N but we ſhall never 
| obtain 
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obtain a fair garden merely by rooting up weeds; - 
we muſt allo p 1 \þ 


lant flowers: for the natural 

richneſs of the foil we have been clearing will 

not ſuffer it to lie barren, but whether it ſhall be 5 
vainly or benficially prolific, depends on the £ 
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"28 ELIG 10 N. 
_ FO of true religion PRE 1 
neſs and affability.— It gives a native unaf- 
fected eaſe to the behaviour. —lIt is ſocial, kind, 
and cheerful ;—far removed from that gloomy 
and illiberal ſuperſtition which clouds the brow, 
marpens the temper, dejects the ſpirit, and 
teaches inen to fit themſelves for another . | ö 
by ** the concerns of this. - 


on the contrary, 1 connects our pre- 
paration for Heaven, with an honourable diſ- 
charge of the duties of active life. It is aſſo- 
ciated in the imagination with all that is lovely 
and uſeful, —with whatſoever things are true, 
are juſt, are pure, are lovely, are of good 
report. Wherever there is any e 
wherever there is any praiſe. 


Religion 


* 
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Religion is rather a matter of ſentiment than 
"lain. The important and inter . 
cles of faith are ſufficiently plain, * Our atten- 
tion ſhould be fixed on theſe, and not ſuffered 
to meddle with controverſy. Fer there we are 
plunged into a chaos, from which we never 
ſhall be able to extricate ourſelyes. It ſpoils 


mme temper, and has no _ 8 


. ö 
All books, 3 al —— RO fas wat to 
\ ſhake our faith, on thoſe great points of religion 
which ſhould ſerve to regulate our conduct, and 
on which our hopes of future and eternal happi- 
a renn ſhould be avoided. - e 
We thould never - indulge 8 in rid ; 
cule on religious ſubjects, nor give countenance 
to it in others, by ſeeming diverted with what 
; they ſay. This, to people of good breeding, 
will be a ſufficient check. It is not neceſſary to 
go e than een for our . opt 
: >” Bea © 
: We Ls iner thoſe 1 we End rp 
1 and never perplex ourſelves about ſuch 
as we do not underſtand, but treat them with. - 


_ Hlent and yocomany reverence, 


- 


RELIGIOUS | 


— 
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— 


; — 
- 


1 wanne REFLECTION. 


I there. be any impreſſion which man is form- 
ed by nature to receive, it is religion.,—As 
ſoon as his mind opens to obſervation he dif- 
cerns innumerable marks of his dependent 
ſtate ;—he finds himſelf placed, by ſome ſupe- 
rior power, in a vaſt world, where the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the Creator are eee, on 
every Cf Ls 


2 The 1 the beauty, the order of 
nature, excite him to admire and adore. When 
he looks up to the omnipotent hand which ope- 
rates throughout the univerſe, he is impreſſed 
with reverence — when he receives bleſſings 
which he cannot avoid aſeribing to divine good- 
NR OURS erer * 


Tribes of men, without policy, or TRA or 


cities; or any of the arts of life are diſcovered: 
ö but no where without ſome form of religion. 
In every region we behold the proſtrate worthip- 

r ö the altar, and the offering. 5 

H | RESIGNATION. | 
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CI RESTENATION. 


GNORANCE of good or evil ſhould determine 
man to follow providence, and reſign him- 


ſelf to God. Reſignation to his maker is one of 


the moſt important leſſons which can be given 


to man. He knows not what is good for him- 
ſelf in the future periods of life; but God per- 


fectly knows it; and if he faithfully ſerves him, 
he has reaſon to believe that God will always 
| conſult it. Before him lies the whole ſucceſſion” 
OY WRC to fill up . $ exiſtence. : 


* his viele : 


Avia the neee f deſire, and the per- 
plexities of doubt, there is one fixed point of 
reſt. By this let man abide; and diſmiſs his 
anxiety about things uncertain and unknown. 
He ſhould acquire an intereſt in divine favour ; 
and he may ſafely ſurrender himſelf to the di- 


vine adminiſtration. When tempted to repine 


at his condition he ſhould reflect whether he 


5 would have been W in any other ſtation. 


. 
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He ſhould not be too particular in his petitions 
to heaven concerning his temporal intereſt, but _ - 
ſuffer God to govern the world according to his 
own plan ; and only pray, thathe would beſtow 
what his unerring wiſdom ſees to be beſt for 
him. On the whole he ſhould follow wherever 
his providence leads ; comply with whatever 
he requires, and' leave all the reſt to him, 


$ 


e ee 


IE fatal fondneſs fan ddl a ſpirit af ri- 
— injurious and irreparable con- 
ſequences which ſometimes attend the too ſevere 
reply, can never be condemned with more aſperity 
than it deſerves. Not to offend is the firſt ſtep 
towards pleaſing. To give pain is as much an 
offence againſt humanity as againſt good breed- 
ing; and ſurely it is as well to abſtain from an 
n becauſe it is 80 55 as becauſe it is im- 


| ay man of ſenſe and; exe wil Comedians 
1525 in the S dec which has been raiſed at his 
: 0 £3 H 2 . expenſe 


< 


SELF COMM LU NION 


© 
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expenſe by an ill-natured repartee; but if it was 


very cutting, and one of thoſe ſhocking ſorts of 


truths, which as they ſcarcely can be pardoned 
even in private, ought never to be uttered in pub- 
lic. He does not laugh becauſe he is pleaſed, 
but becauſe he wiſhes to conceal how much he is 


hurt; and will remember it, as a treat of malice, 


when the whole company ſhould have forgotten 


it as a ſtroke of ridicule, Even women are ſo 
far from being privileged by their ſex to ſay un- 


hangſome or cruel things, that it is this very 
circumſtance which renders them intolerable. 
When the arrow is lodged in the heart, it is no 
relief to him who is wounded to ee hae 
the Ee nn. mor it was a fair ORE: 


by 


>, F 2 


s recommended by men of Wrede und true 
piety, is religious recollection. It is to 


commune with ourſelves, under the character 
of ſpiritual and immortal beings; and to Ae 


thoſe parhs of our feet which are ee 


eternity. It is to bring home to hr] 
; ner * ſenſe of God, as of a ſove- 


reign 


! * 
i 28 Iz 8 
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reign and a father; to contemplate what is diſ- 
played of his perfections.—It is to realize the 
preſence of the ſupreme Being, ſo as to produce 


the moſt profound veneration, — and to awaken 


the earneſt deſire of as near an approach, as our 
nature will permit, to that great fountain of hap- 
n and life. $7. 


7 By this the pious man walks among the vari- 
ous ſcengs of nature as within the precincts of a 
great temple, in the habitual exerciſe of deyo- 
tion. And from hence, when his thoughts have 
been thus employed, he returns to the world like 
a ſuperior being. He carries into active life, 
thoſe pure and elevating ſentiments, to which 


the giddy crowd are ſtrangers. A certain odour 
of ſanity remains upon his mind, which, for 


awhile at leaſt, will 1 the e al _- 
World. e | = 


As he views the world with the eye of a chrif- 


tian he willſee, that however men appeartomove 


and act after their own pleaſure, they are never- 
theleſs retained in ſecret bonds by the Almighty; 


and all their operations rendered ſubſervient to 
the ends of his moral government.—He will be- 


hold him puniſhing the ſinner by means of his own 4 
„ iniquities 1 


— 


. 


* 2 - 
— ee AG ne ee age Be 
- * * 
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iniquities; from the trials of the righteous bring- 
ing forth their reward; and to a ſtate of ſeeming 
univerſal confuſion preparing the wiſeſt and 
mioſt equitable iſſue. While the faſhion of this 
| world. is paſſed faſt away, he will diſcern the 
glory of another ariſing faſt to ſucceed it. He 
will behold all human events; our grief and our 
| Joys, — our love and hatred, our character and 
our memory, abſorbed in the ocean of eternity; 
and no traces of our preſent exiſtence leſt, ex- 
cept its being for ever well with the nn 

and ill with the > wicked, t 


* 


* 4 r, «# 7 F ; 4 4 wy 
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Surxen © is one of the great arts of 8 
ö tion, as allowed by Cicero himſelf, who ſays, 

. there is not only an art but an eloquence in it, 
and this opinion is confirmed by a great modern, 
| Lord Bacon. For a well-bred woman may eaſily 2 


: and effectually promote the moſt, uſeful and ele- 
gent converſation,” without ſpeaking a Word. 
IT be modes of ſpeech are ſcarcely m more variable 
"than the modes of ſilence, VV 4 
—:! m Bly 1 


ey 
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Tze filence of liſtleſs i ignorance, and the ſi- 
lence of ſparkling intelligence, are perhaps as 
ſeperately marked, and as diſtinctly expreſſed, 
as the ſame feelings could have been by the moſt 
unequivocal language. A woman, in a company 
where ſhe has the leaſt influence, may promote 
any ſubject by a profound and inyariable atten- 
tion; which ſhews that ſhe is pleaſed with it ; 
and by an illuminated countenance, which Fe 
ſhe underſtands it. 


— 


Attention is the moſt flattering encourage - 


ment in the world to men of ſenſe and letters, 
to continue any topic of inſtruction, or enter- 


tainment, they happen to be engaged in. It 

owed its introduction perhaps to accident, the 
| beſt introduction for a. ſubje&t of ingenuity, 
© which, though it could not have been formally 
propoſed without pedantry, may be continued 
with eaſe and good-humour; but which will be 


| frequently and eftectually ſtopped by the liſlleſs- 


neſs, inattention, or whiſpering of ſilly girls; 


whoſe weakneſs betrays their ignorance, and 
whoſe impatience expoſes their ill- breeding. 


- 
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\ INCERITY i is the baſis of every virtue. The 

love of truth, as we value the approba- 

| tion of heaven, or the eſteem of the world, 

ſnould be cultivated. —In all our proceedings it 
will make us direct and conſiſtent. Ingenuĩty | 

and candour poſleſs the moſt powerſul charm ; 

they beſpeak univerſal favour, and carry an 

| uk Saad for almoſt O's AP Ree | 


1 
| 


The path of truth is a plain and ſafe path.— 
It ſupplies us with an openeſs of character which 
| diſplays a generous boldneſs, neceſſary to dif: 
| tinguiſh youth. To give an early prefer- 
ence to honour above gain when they ſtand in 
| competition ;--to deſpiſe every advantage, which 
cannot be attained without diſhoneſt arts; to 
| brook no meanneſs,—and ſtoop to no diſſimula- 


tion, are the indications of a great mind, the 
preſages of future eminence and diſtinction in 


life. 


5 | 5 
At the ſame time, this virtuous ſincerity is. 
perfectly conſiſtent with the moſt prudent vigi- 

. | | | - 
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lance and caution.—It is oppoſed to cunning, _ | 
not to true wiſdom.—lt is not the ſimplicity of | 
the weak and improvident, but the candour of a | 
an enlarged and noble mind; of one who ſcorns | 
deceit, becauſe he accounts it both baſe and un- 

profitable; and who ſeeks no diſguiſe, becauſe - 


he needs none to hide him. x 
= 5 „ | 
8 8 | 
& 4 Fonda . | 
a f 


'OTHING is ſo oppoſite to the true enjoy- 
ment of life, as the relaxed and feeble 

ſtate of an indolent mind. Sloth is ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with both ſoundneſs, of mind and body, 
that it is harder to determine whether it be a 
greater foe to virtue, or to health and happineſs. 
—Inadtive as it is in itſelf, its effects are fatally 
powerful, —Though it appear a flowly flowing 


ſtream, yet it undermines all that is ſtable and 
flouriſhing.—lt not only ſaps the foundation of | 
| every virtue, but pours upon us a deluge of | 
| crimes and evils.— It is like water, which firſt I 
putrifies by ſtagnation; and then ſends up noxi- | 
ous Por and fills the waer with death. 
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© ldleneſs is the certain pirent both of guilt and 

ruin which ſhould be avoided.—Under this are 
included, not mere inaction only, but all that 
circle of trifling occupations, in which too many 
ſaunter away their youth ; perpetually engaged 
in frivolous ſociety, or public amuſements 5 
the labour of dreſs, or the oſtentation of their 


perſons 


3 youth requires. It were vain 
2 were cruel, to prohibit them. But, though 
allowable as the relaxation, they are moſt cul- 
Pable as the bufineſs of the young. For they 
then become the gulph of time, and the poiſon 
of the mind. They foment bad paſſions—they 
weaken the manly powers they fink the na- 
tive vigour of youth into contemptible effemi- 


— 


1 27 5) thao 
TIED EE EEE ů ů ů — 
©" SOBRIETY or Mino, 

1 
45 


Was BY 178 ; NECESSITY. | 

© OBRIETY of mind is one of thoſe e 
Which the preſent condition of human life 
ſtrongly inculcates. The uncertainty of its en- 
| | AS joyments, 


% * 


E 


„ 
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2 yments, checks preſumption z the multiplicity. 
of its — —— perpetual caution. _-- 


| Moderation;—vi gilded; hand e gebess | 


ment, are duties incumbent on all; but eſpecially 


on ſuch as are beginning the journey of life. For 


the whole ſtate of youthful views and paſſions, 
is adverſe. to ſobriety of mind.—The ſcenes. 
which preſent themſelves at our entering upon 
| the world, are commonly flattering. Whatever 
they be in themſelves, the lively ſpirits of the 


young gild every opening proſpect.—The field 


of hope appears to ſtretch wide before them. 
Pleaſure ſeems to put forth its bloſſoms on every 

fide,—Impelled by deſire, forward they ruſh 
with inconſiderate ardour: prompt to decide 
and to chaſe;—averſe to heſitate or to enquire ; 


—credulous, becauſe untaught by experience; : 


* raſh, becauſe unacquainted with danger ;—head- 
. becauſe en by We era 


In human ations tl there is a right and wrong. 
—— Thoſe who are born with the ſame advan- 
tages of fortune, are not all equally proſperous 
in the courſe of life —Some of them, by wiſe 


and ſteady conduct, attain diſtinction in the  - 
— and "OP their VO with comfort ang 
| bonour 3 pg 


1; 3 
1 
#: 
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Honour 3—others, of the ſame rank, by mean 


and vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantages 
of their birth, — involve themſelves in much mi- 


ſery, — and end in being a diſgrace to their 


friends, and a burden on ſociety. Early, then, 


We may learn, that it is not on the external 


condition in which we find ourſelves placed; 
but on that part on which we are to act, that 


our welfare or unhappineſs, our honour or in- 
5 80 „ | N 


W e to 4 that part, u f the 
greateſt moment to regulate our plan of con- 


duct, with the moſt ſerious attention before 
we have yet committed any fatal or irretrevi- 


able errors. —If, inſtead of exerting reflection 
for this valuable purpoſe, we deliver ourſelves 


z up, at ſo critical a time, to floth and pleaſure; 8 


— if we refuſe to liſten to any counſellor but hu- 
mour, or to attend to any purſuit except that 
of amuſement ;—if we allow ourſelves to float 


looſe and careleſs on the' tide. of life, ready to 


receive any directien which the current of 
Faſhion may chance to give us the {ad eonſe- 
1 of ſuch indiſeretion will extend to us: 

we cannot attain ſucceſs, without preparation, 


and . en without en —Hap- 25 


pineſs 


_—_ 
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pineſs will not grow up to us of its own 'ac- 
cord, and ſolicit our exceptance, when to the 
reſt of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultiva- 
tion, and the acquiſition of Iabour and care.— 
We ſhould not deceive ourſelves with ſuch arro- 
gant hopes 


Whatever be our rank, providence will not, 
for our ſakes, reverſe its eſtabliſhed order. But, 
by tempering the vivacity of youth with a 
proper mixture of {erious thought, we may en- 
ſure cheerfulneſs for the reſt of life; whilſt by de- 
livering ourſelves up at preſent to giddineſs and 
levity, we lay the foundation of 1 heavi- 
neſs of heart. | 


2 0 E 1 2 D E. 


” OLITUDE ; is the hallowed ground which re- 
ligion hath, in every age, choſen for her 
own.—There her inſpiration is felt, and her 
ſecret myſteries elevate the ſoul.—There, falls 
the tear-of contrition ;--there, riſes towards hea- 
ven the ſigh of the heart; — there, melts the 
ſoul with all the tenderneſs of een and” 


F 


pours 


Pleaſures, and ſeek them in retreat. 
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Pours- itſelf forth before him who 1 and 


redeemed it. 


The great and worthy,—the pious and the 


virtuous, have ever been addicted to ſerious 


retirement. Refined and enlarged minds leave 
the world behind them, —feel a call for higher 


* „ 


But a total fecluſion from the world, is ſo 
far from being the perfection of religion, that 
it is no other than the abuſe of it. Let there 
will be neither conſiſtency in the conduct, nor 
dignity in the character, of one who ſets apart 
no thare of 3 5 for e and reflection. 


11 we with 5 ns ſhould exert- her native 


power, we muſt ſtep aſide from the crowd into 


the cool and ſilent thade.—It is there that with 
fober and ſteady eye, ſhe examines what is good 
and evil, what is wiſe or fooliſh, in human con- 
duct ;—ſhe looks back on the paſt, and forms. 
Plans, not-for the preſent Moment: o, but for 


A* whole of life. 


Man cannot tharge ax rt M1 his Sk 


..4 


x * 
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and his paſſions cannot cool, who is engaged 
without interruption in the tumult of the World. 
This inceſſant ſtir may be called the perpetual 


drunkenneſs of life. It raiſes that eager 6 


mentation of ſpirit which will ever be — 
forth the dangerous fumes of raſhneſs and folly. - 


Whereas, he who mingles religious retreat 
with worldly affairs, remains calm and maſter 
of himſelf—he is not-whirled round, and ren- 
dered giddy by the agitation of the world, but 
comes forth with manly tranquility, fortified 
dy prineiples which he has formed, and pre- 
pared for whatever may befal.— For he who 
wiſhes for an effectual cure of the wounds 
which the world can inflict, ſhould retire 

from intercourſe with men, to inteygourſe with 
God. —When he enters into his eloſet, and 
ſhuts the door, let him ſhut out at the ſame time 
all intruſion of worldly care, and dwell among 
| objects divine and immortal : for celeſtial inha- 
bitants quarrel not. For amongſt them there 
is neither ingratitude, nor envy, nor tumult 
concord and tranquility reign for ever From 
ſuch objects, upon the mind of the pious man, 
there beams a pure and enlivening light; there 
is s diffuſed over bis heart a . agi- 
tated. 
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rared ſpirit reaſſumes its firmneſs, and regains 
its peace.—The world ſinks in its importance, 
and the load of mortality and miſery loſes almoſt 
all its weight. The difturbances and alarms, fo 
formidable to thoſe who are engaged in the 
tumults of the world, ſeem to him like thunder 
only rolling afar off. 5 


=” "Beſides, it is alſo neceſſary to prepare us for 

2 life to come. For breathing habitually a con- 
tagious air, how certain is our ruin, unleſs we 
ſometimes retreat from this peſtilential region, 
and ſeek for proper correctives of the diſorders 
which are contracted. there Religious retire- 
ment both abates the diſeaſe, and furniſhes the 
remedy.—lt leſſens the corrupting influence of 
the world; and it gives opportunity for 8 
| n to exert their . 5 


IEE STUDY OF MAN. 
HE life of man is a mixed ſtate full of un-. 
certainty and viciſſitude, of anxieties and 
ſears. For no man's proſperity on earth is 
fable and aſſured hence no ſtudy, to a thought 


5 


P a 


Pug 


ful mind, can appear more important than how 
to be ſuitably prepared for the misfortunes of 
life, ſo as to contemplate them in proſpect with- 
out difmay ; and, if they muſt befal, to bear 
them without dejection. 


Meiji every age, power has 'endea- 
voured to remove adverſity to a diſtance,— | 
Philoſophy has ſtudied when it drew nigh, to 
conquer it by patience, — and wealth has ſought - 


out every pleaſure 2 can nnn or * 
viate pain. 
But religion has been no leſs attentive to the 
fame important object. The defence which it 
provides is altogether of an internal kind.—It 
is the heart, not the outward ſtate, which it 
profeſſes to guard, by affording the diſtreſſed 


that ſecurity and peace, which ariſe from a be- 


lief of divine protection.—lt opens to them 
| ſources of conſolation which are hidden from 


others.—By that ſtrength of mind with which 


it endowes them, it ſets them upon a rock, 
againſt which the tempeſt may violently beat, 


but cannot ſhake: for it prepares the mind for 
encountering with fortitude, the moſt ſevere 


mocks of adverſity. 
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READING AND STUDY. 


— 


/ 


5 
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: things may be, anſwers many excellent 
-purpoſes beſide the great leading one; and is, 
perhaps the ſafeſt remedy for diſſipation. - 


leiſure to aſeful reading, feels her mind in a con- 
ſtant progreſſive ſtate of improvement, whilſt 
the mind of a diſſipated female is continually 
loſing ground. — An active ſpirit rejoiceth, like 
the fan, to run his daily courſe; while indo- 
lence, like the dial of Ahaz, goes backwards. 

As for ſtudy, we may venture to affert, that 

next to religious influences, it is the moſt pro- 


EADING, unleſs perverted, as the beſt 


— woman who dedicates a portion of her 


bable preſervative of the virtue of young perſons. 


Tuhoſe who cultivate letters, have rarely a 


: / 


. ſtrong paſſion for promiſeuous viſiting, or diſſi- 


| ee ſociety; ſtudy therefore induces a reliſh 
. or domeſtic liſe, the moſt deſirable go 537 
. world for women. | 


1 | 
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1 as it reſcues the mind from an inor- 
dinate fondneſs for gaming, dreſs, and public 
amuſements, is an ceconomical propenſity 3 for 
a lady may read at a much leſs expenſe than ſhe 
can play at card. As it requires ſome appli- 
cation, it gives the mind an habit of induſtry ; 
as it is a relief againſt that mental diſeaſe, 
which the French emphatically call ennui, it 
cannot fail of being beneficial to the temper and 
ſpirits: in that moderate degree, it is to be un- 
derſtood, in which ladies uſe it; — as an enemy 
to indolence, it becomes a ſoclal virtue z—as 
it demands the full exertion of our talents, it 
grows a rational duty; and when directed to 
the knowledge of the ſupreme Being, 1 his 
_ it * into an act of religion. 
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PASSIVE TAMENESS OF SPIRIT, AND 
' UNLIMITED: COMPLIANCE. 25 


: Possen en which /ſabmits withoud | 

_ ſtruggle; to every encroachment of the 
violent and aſſuming, forms no part of Chriſtian 
duty, but is 9 of W nee 
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Unlimited complaiſanc e which, on every oc- 
of others, is ſo far from being a virtue, that it 
is itſelf a vice, and the parent of many Vices.— 
It-overthrows all ſteadineſs of principle, and 
produces that ſinful conformity with the ee 
which. taints ache whole! 'charaQer.” b 


In the li e | 
nors abways to aſſent and to comply, is the 
very worſt maxim which can be adopted. It 
is impoſſible to ſupport the purity and dignity 
of Chriſtian morals, without oppoſing the world 
on various occaſions, even though we ng 
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Touren cn in nes is efentialy ne- 
ceeſſary to be obſerved, particularly by youth, 
that they may beware of that rock on Which 
thouſands, from race to race, continue to ſplit. 
The love of pleaſure, natural to man in every 
period of his life, glows at this age with exceſ/ 
_ five ardour,—Novelty adds freſh charms, as yet, 
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to every gratification.— The world appears to 


ſpread a continual feaſt; and health, vigour, 

and high ſpirits invite them to partake of it with- 
out reſtraint. In vain are they warned of the 
latent danger.—The old, when they offer their 


admonitions, are upbraided with having forgot 


that they once were young. And yet, to what 


do the counſels of age, with reſpect to pleaſure, 


amount? They may all be comprized in few 
words, not to hurt ourſelves, and not to hurt 


others by our purſuit of pleaſure, and thoſe will 


be fully effected by temperance. Within theſe 


bounds, pleaſure is lawful, beyond them it be- 


comes criminal, * it is ruinous. 


* 


4 Hence by” this virtue we are not called to re- 
nounce pleaſure, but to enjoy it in ſafety.—In- 


ſtead of abridging it, we are exhorted to pur- - 


ſue it on an extenſive plan; we have meaſures 


propoſed for ſecuring its poſſeſſion, and for pro- 


longing its duration. As we conſider ourſelyes 


not only as ſenſitive, but as rational beings; — _ 


not only as rational but ſocial;--not only as ſocial 
but immortal; whatever violates our nature in 
any of theſe reſpects cannot afford true pleaſure. 


Have we not found that in the courſe of eri. 


3 exceſs, TOO was more than compen- 
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fated by ſucceeding pain? Have we not from 
every habit, at leaſt, of unlawful. gratification, 
found ſome thorn ſpring to wound us; ſome 
conſequence to make us repent of it in the iſſue. 
We ſhould therefore avoid temptations, for 
which we have found ourſelves unequal, with as 
much care as we would ſhun peſtilential infec- 


os 
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TRUE GENUINE SENTIMENT. 


"RUE genuine int may be fo cond 

with the virtue of action, as to beſtow on 

it its brighteſt luſtre, and its moſt captivating 
graces.” And enthuſiaſm under theſe circumſtan- | 
ſtances is ſo far from being diſagreeable, that a 
portion is indifpenſibly neceſſary in an engaging 

woman; but it muſt be of the heart, not of the 

ſenſes. It muſt grow up with a feeling mind, 
and be cheriſhed by a virtuous education, not 

compounded of irregular paſſions and artificially 

refined by books of unnatural 4 e and n 

bable adventure. ESOARISESSC 157 <a e 48 
| Bur this 2 merit cannot be too rigid- 

ly watched, as it is very apt to lead thoſe who 
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poſſeſs it into inconveniencies from which 
leſs intereſting characters are happily exempt. 
Strong ſenſibility may carry a very amiable tem-- 
per into the moſt alarming extremes.—The 
taſtes of thoſe ſo actuated are paſſions. They 
love and hate with all their hearts, and ſcarcely 
ſaffer themſelves to feel a reaſonable preference, 
before it ſtrengthens into a violent attachment. 


When an innocent girl of this open, truſting, 
tender heart, happens to meet with one of her 
own ſex and age, whoſe addreſs and manners 
are engaging, the is inſtantly ſeized with an ar- 
dent defire to commence a friendſhip with her. 
— She feels the moſt lively impatience at the re- 
ſtraint of company and thedecorums of ceremony. 
— She longs to be alone withher, —longs to aſſure 
her of the warmth of her tenderneſs, —and gene- 
rally aſeribes to the fair ſtranger all the good 
qualities ſhe feels in her own heart, or rather all 
thoſe which ſhe has met with in her reading, 
diſperſed in a variety of heroines.— She is per- 
ſuaded that her new friend unites them all in 

choc the ns: of them all | 


If hints of ver dedulin anc give; e | 
the voice of diſcretion for the inſinuation of an 
. | 
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uncharitable diſpoſition. At firſt ſhe liſtens to 
them with a generous impatience, and after- 
wards with a cold and filent diſdain, and de- 
ſpiſes them as the effect of prejudice, 8 ge 
ſentation, or e 


Vet this wit confidence, this honeſt indiſ- 
eretion, is, at this early period of life, as amia- 
ble as it is natural; and will, if wi/ely cultivated, 
produce, at its proper ſeaſon, fruits infinitely 
more valuable than all the guarded circumſpec- 

tion of premature, and therefore artificial pru- 
dence. | Nay, if the younger part of the ſex are 
ſometimes deceived inthe choiceof a friend, they 
enjoy even then an higher degree of ſatisfaction 

than if they never truſted. —For to be always 


dlad in the burthenſome armour of ſuſpicion is 


more painful and inconvenient, than to run the 
hazard of ſuffering, now and then, a tranſient in- 
Thheſe obſervations chiefly reſpect the inex- 
perienced; for it is a certainty that women are 
capable of as faithful and as durable friendſhip 


as #ny of the other ſex. They can enter not 1 


only into all tlie enthuſiaſtic tenderneſs, but into 
e the ſolid wo e of attachment. 
| GOVERNMENT 
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 - +» GOVERNMENT OF TEMPER. 


VERY human creature is, ſenſible of rhe pro- 
penſities to ſome infirmity-of temper, which | 
it ſhiould be his care to correct and ſubdue ; 
particularhy in the early period of life; elſe, 
when arrived at à ſtate of maturity, he may 
relapſe into thoſe faults which were originally in 
his nature, and which will require to be dili- 
gently” watched, and Kept under, through the 
whole conrſe of life; for the cultivation of an 
amiable difpoſſtion is a great part of r religious 
duty; ſince nothing leads more directly to the 
breach of charity, and to the injury and mo- 
leſtation of our fellow-creatures, than the in- 
8 of an n . 


W ith RR to a N the principal vir- 
tues and vices muſt be of a domeſtic kind.— 
Within the circle of her own family and de- 
pendents lies her ſphere of action— the ſcene 
of AS alk rhoſe taſks and trials, which muſt 


1 determine 
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determine her rather and her fate kts pre” 


| hereafter.—The happineſs of her huſband, chil- 


dren, and ſervants, muſt depend on her temper; 
and it will appear, that the. greateſt good or 
evil which ſhe may ever have in her power to 
do, may ariſe from her correcting or indulging 
its infirmities. 

The greateſt outward bleſſings cannot afford 
enjoyment to a mind uneaſy and ruffled within. 
—A fit of ill humour will ſpoil the fineſt enter- 
tainment, and is as real a torment as the moſt 
painful diſeaſe. Another unavoidable conſe- 
quence of ill temper, is the diſlike and averſion 
of all who are witneſſes to it; and, perhaps, the 
deep and laſting reſentments of thoſe who Wr 
from its effects. | 


| We all, ow ſocial and ſelf-love, earneſtly 
deſire the eſteem and affection of our fellow- 
creatures; and indeed our condition renders 


- them. ſo neceſſary to us, that the wretch, who 


has forfeited them, muſt feel deſolate and un- 
done—deprived of all the beſt enjoyments and 


- comforts the world can afford—and given up to 


his inward miſery, unpitied and ſcorned. 1 | 
8 | | Every 


- 
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Every temper is inclined, i in ſome degree, to 
_ paſſion, peeviſhneſs, or obſtinacy : we ſhould 
therefore always watch the bent of our nature, 
and apply remedies proper for the infirmities to 
which we are moſt liable, —The firſt is fo injuri- - 
ous to ſociety, and fo odious in itſelf, that men 
who give way to it render themſelves, not only 
diſguſting, but dangerous :—hurried on by the 
violence of rage, they break through the bounds 
of decorum—deſtroy the order of civil ſociety— 
diſregard truth—ſacrifice juſtice—and diſgrace, 

as well as offend, the 3 of their Creator. 


"In! a female ch aracter, one ſhould chink that 
ſhame alone would be ſufficient to preſerve a 
young woman from becoming a ſlave to it; for 
it is as unbecoming her character to be betrayed . 
into ill behaviour by paſſion, as by intoxication; 
and ſhe ought. to be aſhamed of the one, as 
much as the other, —Gentleneſs, —mecknelſs, — 
and patience, are her peculiar diſtinctions, and 
an enraged woman is one of the "_ diſguſling 
ſights in nature. 


The placid ct te mild deport- 
ment and a ſmooth addreſs, are ſtrong incep- | 
tives to juſt nnn praiſe.— 

| Lb --- But 


9 
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But theſe perfections all fall victims to that 
monſter paſſion, —lt behoves us therefore to re- 
tire from ſuch an occaſion of fin, —and wait 
till we are cool, before we 8 to judge ö 
of what has paſſed. 


4 By accuſtoming ourſelves thus to conquer and 
diſappoint our anger, we thall, by degrees, find 
it grow weak and manageable, ſo as to leave 
our reaſon at liberty.—We ſhall be able to re- 
ſtrain our tongue from evil, and our looks and 
geſtures from all expreſſions of violence and ill- 


will. 5 . . 


F 


Pride, which produces ſo many evils in $- 
human mind, is the great ſource of paſſion.— 
Whoever cultivates 3 in himſelf a proper humi- 
lity—a due ſenſe of his own faults and inſuffi- 


ciences,—and 4 due reſpect for others, Win | 
find but ſmall U temptation to violent or unrea· 


— $* * a 


ſonable_ an ger. 3 . 


. e we - feel ourſelves hi igh- 
ly enraged, we ſhould ſuſpect ourſelves to be 
in the wrong, and reſolve to ſtand the delibe- 
rate deciſion of our own conſeience before we caſt 
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upon. another the puniſhment which is perhaps 


due to ourſelves. —This ſelf-examination Will, 


at leaſt, give us time to cool, and, if we are 
juſt, as it ſhould be our chief aim to be ſo, will 
diſpoſe us to balance our own wrong with that 
of our antagoniſt, and to ſettle the account 


with him on equal terms. 


"There are many who acquire the charadter 
of ill-temper, when in reality they merit not the 
ſeverity of the accuſation ; and this ariſes mere- 


13 1 5 


ly from their mode of replication, « or their man- 
ner of interrogating--—as they are generally and 
unfortunately attended with a ſpecies of tart- 
neſs on every trivial occaſion.— This indicates 
to common obſervers : a degree of petulance, and 
ſeems to take its origin from a jealouſy, or ra- 


241 


ther fear of their own conſequence being de- 
graded or injured in ſome reſpect.— Tis ſhould 
be carefully avoided, for the very appearance 


of 6 is s ungraceful and painful. 


The fretful man, though he injures. us leſs, 

dif guſts us more than him who is paſſionate: — 
becauſe he betrays a low and little mind, —in- 
tent on trifles,—and engroſſed by a paltry ſelf- 


- 
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love, which knows not how to bear the appre- 
henſion of any inc onvenience. It is ſelf-love, 
then, which we muſt combat, when we find 
ourſelyes aſſaulted by this infirmity ; and by vo- 
luntarily enduring inconveniences, we ſhall ha- 
bituate ourſelves to bear them with eaſe, and 
good humour, when occaſioned by others. 


We mould endeavour, by denying ourſelves 
now and then innocent- indulgences, to ac- 
| quire a habit of command over our Paſſions 
and inclinations, particularly ſuch as are 
likely to lead us into evil; and abſtract our 
minds from that attention to trifling circum- 
ſtances, which uſually creates this uneaſineſs,— 
Our minds ſhould, therefore, have always ſome 
objects in purſuit worthy of them, that they 
may not be engroſſed by ſuch, as are in them- 


ſelves ſcarce worth a moment's anxiety ; 
from too minute and anxious attention n 


fail to produce a teazin ee e fretſul 
diſpoſition. 9 


wWe would fübſtitute in their room the purſuit 

of glory and happineſs in another life. —Read- 
in . —relection—rationa converſation— and 
| | above 
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above all, converſing with God, by prayer and- 
meditation, would preſerve us from taking that 
intereſt-in the little comforts and conveniences 
of our remaining days, which uſually gives birth 


to ſo much fretfulnefs in old people. 


Notwithſtanding this is generally primed. 
to age, ſtill we often ſee the young—the healthy 
—and thoſe who enjoy the moſt ontward' bleſ- 
ſings, inexcuſably guilty of it.— The ſmalleſt diſ. 
appointment in pleaſure, or difficulty in the moſt 
trifling employment, will put wilful young | 


people out of temper, and their very amuſe- : 


ments becomes ſources of vexation and peeviſh- 
neſs, —There is a degree of reſignation neceſ- | 
_ ſary even in the enjoyment of pleaſure, —we 
muſt be ready and willing to give up ſome part 
of what we could wiſh for, before we can en- ; 
joy that which is indulged to ns.—The craving . 
of reſtleſs vanity, the too conſtant companion 
of youthful boſoms, will endure a thouſand mor- 
tifications, which, in the midſt of ſeeming plea 
ſure, will ſecretly corode the heart; whillt the 
meek and humble generally find more gratifica- 
tion than they expected, and return home plea- 
ſed and enlivencd from every ſcene of amuſe- 
1 ment, 
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ment, though they could have ſtayed away 
from it with peri<ct eaſe and CORSRNFRRENEs | 


Sulleneſs and obſtinacy, is, perhaps, a worſe. 
fault of temper than either of the former and, 
if indulged, may end in the moſt fatal extremes 
of ſtubborn melancholy—malice— and revenge. 
—The reſentment. which, inſtead of being ex- 
preſſed, is paſſed ; in ſecret, and continually ag- 
gravated by the imagination, Will in time be- 
come the ruling paſſion; and then, how hor- 
rible muſt be his caſe, whoſe kind and, pleaſur- 
able affections are all ſwallowed. up by the tor- 
menting, as well as . einen Wa; 
e eee Cfd ᷑ 78x. i 
We mould not W over ee 2 
ſpeak calmly—reaſonably—and, kindly—then 
expoſtulate with our adverſary ; and either re- 
concile ourſelves to him, or quiet our minds 
under the injury, we have ſuppoſed: he has 
done us, by the principle of Chriſtian, charity. 


ere. 


Hut if it appears we. ourſelves have been the 
aggr eſſors, WE, ſhould; acknowledge, our error 
fairly and handſomely ;j—a. generous conſeſſion 
oftentimes, morn thay apones. far the fault which | 
requires 1 it. 
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1 and juſtice demand that. we -oult 


acknowled ge conviction, as ſoon as we feel i 5 


and not maintain an erroneous opinion, or Ju- 


tif a wrong conduct, merely from the falſe 


ſiame of confeſſing our paſt ignorance.— With 


2 diſpofition, ſtrongly inclined to ſulleneſs or 
obſtinacy, this may appear perhaps impracti- 
cable; — but by conſtant uſe the mind will 
yum Grength from the conteſt, and this inter- 
nal enemy will by degrees be forced to give. 
ground. | mM 


The lors of truth, and . | real active of im- 
provement, ought to be the only motives N 
argumentation; and where theſe are ſincere, 
no difficulty can be made of embracing, the 
truth, as ſoon as it is perceived. —To receive 
advic 5 inſtruckion properly, is 


„ 


1 


and ſhews a 3 'of * which commands | 


our reſpect and reverence, while it appears ſo 
willipgly to yield to us in ſuperiority. | 


We ſhould conſider, that thoſe — * tell i us s of 
our faults, if they do it from motives of kind- 


15 ö nes, 
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| nt _ neſs, and not of malice, exert their friendivip i. in 
| a painful office; which muſt have coſt them as 


great an effort, as it can be to us to acknow- 

ledge the ſervice ; — and if we refuſe this en- 

| | couragement, we cannot expect that any one, 
who is not abſolutely obliged to it by duty, will 

a ſecond time undertake fuch | an i requited 

trouble. „5 


© wil 


Exceſſive and illjudged indulgence, ſeldom 
fails to reduce a woman to the miſerable condi- 
tion of a humoured child, always unhappy from 
having nobody's will to ſtudy but its own. | 
The inſolence of ſuch demands for herſelf, and 
ſuch diſregard to the choice and inclinations of 
others, can ſeldom fail to make as many enemies 
as there are perſons obliged to bear with thoſe 
humours; whilſt a compliant reaſonable and 
contented diſpoſition, would. render her happy 
in herſelf, and beloyed by all her companions. ; 
3 by . who hve LOO with 
her. 


family friendlips are the friendſhips dhe 
for us by an all- wiſe Providence—hence ought 
we to employ every acl of entertainment— | 
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every engaging e which we poſſeſs to 
the beſt advantage for thoſe, whoſe love is of 
the moſt importance to us z—for thoſe, who live 
under the ſame roof, and with whom we are 


connected in life, either by the ties of blood | 


—or by the ſtill more ſacred obligation of vo- 
luntary engagement.—The ſincere- and genuine 


ſmiles of complacency and love ſhould adorn 


our countenance.—-That ready compliance 
that alertneſs to aſſiſt and oblige, which demon- 
ſtrates true affection, muſt animate our behavi- 
our, and endear our moſt common actions. 


Politeneſs muſt accompany our greateſt familia- 


rities, and reſtrain us from every thing that is 
really offenſive, or which can give a moment's 
unneceſſary pain. Converſation, which is ſo 
apt to grow dull and inſipid in families, nay, 
in ſome to be almoſt wholly laid aſide, muſt be 
eultivated with the frankneſs and openeſs of 
friendſhip, and by the mutual communication 


of whatever may conduce to the improvement 2 


or innocent entertainment of each other. 


All theſe qualifications, which cannot fail to- 


render us pleaſing, will be the natural reſult of 
a. wel- governed temper, as it will derive: plea- 
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in proportion as it has the power» 
of mind ſhould therefore be cultivated with the 
utmoſt care and diligence—the ſymptoms of that 
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a firm reſolution. conquered., as 
a ſweet diſpoſition. is its own reward, and is in 
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have, they will for the moſt part be treated 
with lenity; — he will generally find an advocate 
in every human heart ; his errors will be la- 
mented, rather than abhorred and his virtues 
will be viewed in the faireſt point of light 3 
His good humour, without the help of great ta- 
lents or acquirements, will make his company 
preferable to that of the moſt brilliant genius, in 
whom this quality is wanting —but With it; ſuch 
a a brightneſs will be added to their luſtre; tliat 


all the world will envy and admire, whilft his 


aſſociates will almoſt adore, and labour to imi- 
tate him.—In ſhort, it is almoſt impoſſible that 


we can be ſincerely beloved by any body, with- - 


out this engaging property, whatever other 
excellencies we may poſſeſs ;—but with it, we 


fall ſcarcely fail of finding ſome friends and fa- 
vourers, even though nnen "defivite oF" g 


. e eg" 2 | 3 
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good natured man, Whatever faults he may 
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It is true we are not all equally happy in our 
diſpoſitions; but human virtue conſiſts in che- 
riſhing and cultivating every good inclination, 


and in checking and ſubduing every propenſity 


to evil.—If a man had been born with a bad 
temper, it might have been made a good one, 


at leaſt with regard to its out ward effects, by 


education, reaſon, and principle: and though 


he is ſo happy as to have a good one while 


young, he muſt not ſuppoſe it will always conti- 


nue ſo, if he neglects to maintain a proper com 
mand over it. Power. ſiekneſsdiſappoint- 


ments or worldly cares may corrupt, or em- 
bitter the fineſt diſpuſition, if they are not coun- 
teracted by reaſon and religion Hence theſa 
ſhould be ever exerted in the exigencies of life 


they will teach us a becoming ſubmiſſion under 
all the accidents of our mortal ſtate, with which 


it is ſo variouſly chequered ;—diveſt calamity of 
its ſevereſt ſting make our enemies aſhamed of 
their perſecuting ſpirit and cauſe us to ſmile. 7 
even in the midſt of mis fortune 


e eee eee in- 


difference to injuries and a total forbearance 
_ from manly 


There is. a noble and 


ef hs * 


. kind of anger, 2 Proper and neceſſary | 
Nat 
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part of our nature which has nothing in it ſin- 
ful or degrading We are not to be dead to 
this for the perſon, who feels not an injury, 5 
muſt be incapable of being properly affected by 
benefits. With thoſe, who treat us ill without 
provocation, we ought to maintain our own dig- 

nity but whilſt we ſhew ea ſenſe of their im- 
proper behaviour, we muſt preſerve calmneſs, 
and even good breeding, - and thereby convince 
them of the impotence, as well as injuſtice of 
their malice... . = 23 4 wie ; Is 


7 ** anger Ae not 3 aſp Fe | 
whatever i is really eſtimable, nor does it deſtroy 
good-will to the perſon of its object. or autho- 

rize any impeachment to xeſt on the goodneſs. 

of our diſpoſition: — It even inſpires the deſire 

of overcoming our enemy by benefits, —and 
wiſhes to . inflict no other puniſhment than the 
regret of having injured one who deſerved his 
kindneſs :—It is always placable, and ready to- 
be reconciled, as ſoon as the offender is convin- 
ced of his error; nor can any ſubſequent injury 
provoke it to recur to paſt diſobligations, which 
had been once forgiven, —The conſciouſneſs of 
injured innocence naturally produces dignity, 
and uſually prevents anger; — but if tempered. ; 

| 25 . 


- 
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with the calmneſs of a quiet ſpirit, it ever riſes 
ſaperior to the oppreſſive hand of itifoletice and 


| E F F EC T. S or VIC 2 


Vier by its natural infſuence on the temper 
tends to produce dejection under the ſlight- 
eſt trials, and weakens that which only ca ſup- 
port mankind when thoſe viciflitudes come.— 
For it is their mind which muſt then ſupport 
them; and their mind, by their ſenſüal attach- 
ments, is corrupted and enfeebled—ſo that they 
have neither principles, nor temper which can 7 
—_ the affault of trouble. 8 N 
They have We ref e which lead them to 
look beyond the ordinary rotation of events 
and there fore, when misfortunes involve them, 
the proſpect muſt be comfortleſs on every ſide. - 
— Strangers to all the temperate ſatisfactions of 
a good and pure mind. Strangers to every plea- 
ſure except what was ſeaſoned by vice or vanity, 
their adverſity is to the laſt degree diſconſo- | 
late=—From' hence we may deduce the cauſes | 
: te * 
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to which we muſt aſcribe the broken ſpirits— _ 


the peeviſh temper, —and impatient paſſions that 
fo often attend the declining "ge, or falling for- 


tunes of vicious men. 


VILLAIN. 


E climbs the ſteep-rock, and treads on the 


edge of a Precipice, in order to catch a 


containiey of the event which he wiſhes to ac- 

complith, but the nature alſo of that event when 

accompliſhed—He is not only liable to that dif- 

appointment of ſuceeſs, whieh fo often fruſtrates 

all deſigns of men; but liable to a diſappoint- 
ment ſtill more cruel, that of being ſucceſsful 
and miſerable at once. 


\ 


— 


+ Riches and pleaſure are the chief temptations . 


to criminal deeds.— Yet thoſe riches, when ob- 
tained, may very poſhbly overwhelm him with 
- unforeſeen miſeries.—Thoſe pleaſures may cut 
ſhort his health and life—And is it for ſueh 
doubtful and fallacious rewards, that the decei- 


ver fills his mouth with lies, the friend betrays . 
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his benefactor, the apoſtate renounces his faith, 


4 


and the aſſaſſin covers himſelf with blood. 


Whoever commits a crime, incurs a certain 


evil for a moſt uncertain good What will turn 
to his advantage in the courſe of this life, 


he cannot with any aſſurance know ; — but this. 
he may know, with full certainty, that he wil. 
; draw upon his head that diſpleaſure of the Al- 
mighty, which To cruſh him for ever. | 


The advantages of abs 8 what e e 
by crimin criminal means carry a curſe in their boſom, 
nay even when innocently gained, are uncertain 
bleſſings— To the virtuous, they are oſten no 


more than chafi—to 0 e n are N ; 
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VIRTUE AND PROSPERITY CONTRASTED, 


HOSE ſituations which favour pleas | 
too generally adverſe to virtue. Virtue 
> I , requires internal government, and diſcipline ; ; 
| | proſperity relaxes the mind, and inflames the 
paſſions: virtue is ſupported by a regard to 
bat is future—proſperity attaches us wholly to 
what is preſent—virtue checks our purſuits, 
which are the reſult of intemperance—refrains 
our deſires, and makes them flow in the calm 
tide of moderation:—proſperity encreaſes our 
„ propenſities——inflames our paſſions—-and 
plunges us deep in the ſtream of riot and exceſs : 
virtue is the ſovereign pilot which ſteers us 
into the harbour of true laſting pleaſure—pro- 
ſperity is too apt to turn the helm to the port 
of ſenſual enjoyment—unites us too cloſely to the 
things of this world—and makes us eye the mo- 
ment of our diffolation with regret and horror. 
The characteriſtics of virtue are mae 
humility the moſt common attendanfs upon 
proſperity are pride and preſumption z and 
often proves the motive of impiety. | 
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. r 

S the univerſal charm : even its ſhadow is 
| © courted, when the ſubſtance is wanting. 
It muſt be formed and ſupported, not by unfre- 
quent acts, but by daily and repeated exertions, 
in order to its becoming vigorous and uſeful.— 
Great events give ſcope for great virtues; but 
the main tenour of human life is compoſed of 
ſmall occurrences— Within the round of theſe, 
lie the materials of the happineſs of moſt men; 
the Figs of their duty and the * of their 
2 is to be our profeſſion, no educa- 
tion is more neceſſary to ſucceſs, than the ac- 
quirement of virtuous diſpoſitions and habits.— 
This i is the univerſal preparation for every cha- 
racter, and every ſtation in life Bad as the 
world is, reſpect is. always paid to virtue. — In 
the uſual courſe of human affairs, it will be found 
that a plain underſtanding joined with acknow- 
ledged worth, contributes more to proſperity | 
than the — parts without probity and 

honour. 155 
. | Whether 
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Whether ſcience, or bulineſs, or public life, 
be our aim, virtue ſtill enters, for a principal - 
ſhare, i into all thoſe great departments of ſociety. 


It is connected with eminence, in every libe- — 
ral art; - with reputation, in every branch of | 
fair and uſeful buſineſs —with diſtinction, in 
every public ſtation. The vigour which it gives 
to the mind, and the weight which it adds to 
the character; — the generous ſentiment which 
it breathes ;—the undaunted ſpirit which it in- 

ſpires; the ardour of diligence which it quickens; | 
—the freedom which it procures from pernicious 
and diſhonourable. ayocations, are the founda- 
tion of all that is high in fame, or great in 
e OY" men. 


ments we poſſeſs, virtue is a neceſſary requiſite 
in order to their ſhining, with proper luſtre— 
By whatever arts we may at firſt attract the at- 
tention, we can hold the eſteem, and ſecure the 
hearts of others, onfy by amiable diſpoſitions, 
and the $ccompliſhments of the mind—Theſe 
are the qualities whole influence will laſt, when 
the luſtre 6f all that once TOY and dazzled 
. has . = 
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VOLUPTUARY. 


— 


HE corrupted temper, and the guilty paſ- 
ſions of the bad fruſtrate the effect of every 
| advantage which the world confers on them 
| The world may call them men of pleaſure; but 
| of all men they are the greateſt foes to pleaſure: 
1 from their eagerneſs to graſp, they ſtrangle 
| and - deſtroy it—rigtous indulgence enervates 
both the body and the mind: ſo that in the 
midſt of his ſtudied refinement the voluptuary 


W | | a 


| . n guilt mingles with proſperity a 
certain gloom and heavineſs enter along with it. | 
B Vicious intrignes never fail to entangle, and em- 
© barraſs thoſe who engage in them ;—beſides, 
B - the ſelfiſh gratifications of the bad are both nar- 
row in their m—_ and work! in their duration. 


| . n as its invariable concomitant.. 
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Ir is the moſt dangerous talent we can 


poſſeſs.— It muſt be guarded with great 
diſcretion, and good nature, otherwiſe. it Will 
create 1 enemies. - 


5 Wir i is perfely 8 with ſoftneſs and 
delicacy ; yet they are ſeldom. found united — 
Wit is ſo flattering” to vanity, that they who | 
poſſeſs it become EPS: 1 love = ſelf- 

, command. 

Though it is the moſt captivating, yet it is 
the moſt dreaded of all talents : the moſt dan- 
gerous to thoſe who have it, and the moſt 
* feared by thoſe who have it not. He who is 
grown rich without it, in ſafe and ſober dull 
| neſs, ſhuns it as a diſeaſe, and looks upon po- 


The ns e n it as the ſource 
of irregularity; and the frugal citizen dreads 
it more chan eee ſelf: : for he conſiders 

„ q ir 
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it as the parent of extrayagance and beggary. 
—The Cynic will aſk of what uſe is it? Of 


very little perhaps : no more is a flower garden, 
and yet it is allowed, as an object of innocent 


amuſement, and delightful recreation. 

A woman who poſſeſſes this quality has re- 
ceived a moſt. dangerous pre ſent, perhaps, not 
leſs ſo than beauty itſelf: eſpecially if it be 
not ſheathed in a temper peculiarly inoftenſive,— 
—chaſtiſed by a moſt correct judgment, — and re- 
ſtrained by more prudence than falls to 1588 
en et. 1 ear 7 Sth, 
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This ey 1 more likely to make a woman 
vain than knowledge; for there is much more 
danger That. that folly ſhould ariſe from the con- 


ſideration of what is our own, than of what we 


borrow.—But wit, like learning, is not near ſo 
common a thing as is imagined. For flippaney, 


pertneſs, and impudence are oſten miſtaken for 
this brilliant quality; and people oſten imagine 
they are witty, only becauſe they are indiſereet; 


and this makes the name of wit ſo 1 while 
its real exiſtenoe is ſo r 


f +. HTS 
[4 ; * 


"But. "thoſs 1 „merry des this <p FIR 
cannot be too abſtinent in the uſe of, it —It 
\ often 
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often makes admirers, but never makes friends; 
and ſhe, who does not deſire friends, has a ſor- 
did and inſenſible ſoul ; bur ſhe, who is ambiti- 


ous of making every man her admirer, has an 


invincible _ and a cold heart. 


* 


HE prevailing manners of an age depend 
more than we are aware, or are willing 
to allow, on the conduct of the women; this 
is one of the principal things on which the 
great machine of human ſociety turns. Thoſe 
who allow the influence which ſemale graces 


have, in contributing to poliſh the manners of 


| men, would do well to reflect how great an in- 
. fluence female morals muſt alſo have on their con- 


duct. How much then is it to be regretted, 


that women ſhould ever fit down contented: to 
poliſh, when they are able to reform: to en- 
tertain, when they might inſtruct; and to 


dazzle for an hour, han they are candidates 


1575 eternity 3 
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= this land of civil and religious liberty, 
where there is as little deſpotiſm exerciſed over 
the minds, as over the perſons of women, they 
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have every liberty of choice, and every oppor- 
unity of improvement; and how greatly does 
this encreaſe their obligation to be exemplary 
in their general conduct, attentive to the govern- 
ment of their families, and inſtrumental to the 


good order of ſociety. 


The woman who is at a loſs to find amuſe- 


ment at home, cannot apologize for her diſ- 


fipation abroad, by ſaying ſhe is deprived. of 
the benefit and pleaſure of books ; and ſhe who 
regrets: being doomed to a ſtate of dark and 
_ gloomy ignorance, by the injuſtice and tyranny 
of the men, complains KM, an evil which does 


3 


5 Ie 0 a opting truth, that women the moſt 
_ accompliſhed are ſure to acquire the univerſal 
" admiration and eſteem of the world, if the im- 
proyement of the heart accompanies their thirſt 
of other knowledge :—and vanity, that _—_ of 
the _ be _—_— by modeſt . 


Nothing delights men more than the homer 
of underſtanding, when true gentleneſs of man- 
ners is its aſſociate: United, they | become i ixre- 
ſiſtible orators—bleſſed with the power of per- 
fuaſion--fravght with the ſweetneſs of inſtruction 


NE” woman the higheſt ornament of human 


nature. 8 * 
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| 0 kh: 
HE world is the great deceiver ; whoſe fal- 


lacious arts it highly imports us to detect. 


But in the midſt of its pleaſures and purſuits, the 


detection is impoſſible. We tread as within an 
enchanted circle, where nothing appears as it 


truly is. We live in deluſion, forming plans of 
imaginary bliſs —We wander for ever in the 


paradiſe of fools —meditating in ſecret on the 


means of attaining worldly ſucceſs ;z—which ac- 


quired has ſeldom, in one inſtance, fulfilled our 


expectation.;—but where we have reckoned 
moſt upon enjoyment, there have we en 
found r 


| It * too often conſidered as the only field of 


_ pleaſure ; and beat over and over in queſt of joys 
unſubſtantial and tranſitory :—=Pleaſed with the 


viſionary trifles which it affords, we forget the 
probationary ſtate of our ' exiſtence, —-madly 


purſue what at beſt we cannot retain—barter 


our eternal welfare for vain ſhadows and empty 


ſhew ;—and as if careleſs of the juſtice of God 
ſeem to regard not his threatened n 45 
but depend ſolely on the extent of his merey ; 4 


and diveſt ourſelves of the ſmalleſt Ru! to 
demand our promiſed felicity. | 
\ 
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RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


"PHE expreſſions of thoſe affeftions under its 
various forms, are no other than native 
effuſions of the human heart. Ignorance may 
miſlead, and ſuperſtition may corrupt them, 
but their origin are derived_from ſentiments 


that are eſſential to man. 


Wherever men have exiſted, they have been 


ſenſible that ſome acknowledgment was due, on 
. their part, to the Sovereign of the world; 


which Chriſtian revelation has placed in ſuch a 
light, as one ſhould think were ſufficient to over- 


_ awe the moſt 2555) heb and to melt the moſt 
obdurate' mind.” 7s 


£ But n worſhip, disjoined from juſtice 
and virtue, can on no account whatever find ac- 
ceptance with the ſupreme Being. Becauſe it 
is for the ſake of man that worſhip and prayers 
are required, that he may be rendered better, 
and acquire thoſe pious and virtuous diſpoſitions, 


In which his Meier d conſiſts. 
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YouTH is the ſeaſon of warm and generous 
emotions ;—the heart ſhould then ſponta- 


neouſly riſe into the admiration of what is great, 


glow with the love of what is fair and excellent, 
and melt at the diſcovery of tenderneſs and 
goodneſs, —In this ſeaſon we ſhould endeavour, 
upon rational and ſober enquiry, to have our 
principles eſtabliſhed, nor ſuffer them to be 


ſhaken by the ſcoffs of the licentious, or the 


cavils of the ſceptical. No wantoneſs of youth- 
ful ſpirits, no _compliance with the intemperate 
mirth of others, ſhould ever- W us into _ 
fane ſallies. 


It ſhould not be barren of improvements, ſo 


eſſential to future felicity and honour. 


This is the ſeed- time of life. The character 
is now, under divine aſſiſtance, of our own 
forming; our fate is, in ſome meaſure, put into 


our own hands. —Nature is as yet pliant and 


. have not eſtabliſhed their dominion 
. "RR 
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198 SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES - 
— prejud ices have not pre-occupied our under- 
ſtanding— the world has not had time to con- 
tract and debaſe our affections.— All our powers 
are more vigorous, diſembarraſſed and free, than 
they will be at any future period. Whatever 
impulſe we now give to our deſires and paſſions; 
the direction is likely to continue.—It will form 
the channel in which our life is to run; nay, it 
may determine its everlaſting iſſue. | 


— 


25 Virtuous youth gradually brings forward ae- 
| compliſhed and flouriſhing manhood ; and ſach 


„ manhood paſſes of itſelf without uneaſineſs, into 


i reſpectable and tranquil old age.—But if youth 
1 be trifled away without improvement, manhood 


- 
| | Þ Will be contemptible, and old age miſerable, — 


i 55 If the beginning of life has been vanity, its 


utter end can be no other than vexation of 


be ſpirit. . 
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DETACHED- SENTIMENTS 
| ee a 


MORAL MAXIMS. 


H E things in our own power, are in their 
- own nature free, not capable of being coun- 


termanded or hindered; but thoſe that are not 


in our power are feeble, ſervile, liable to > oppoſi- 
tion, and not W but anothers. | 


* 
f 
. 
" - 
A 
4 


When any frightful and diſcouraging imagi- 
nations aſſaults us, we ſhould harden ourſelves, 
and meet it boldly, with this reflection, that it 


is only our apprehenſion of things, and not the 


Teal nature of . See themſelves. : 


We mould, on all . reflect with __ 


ſelves, of what nature and condition thoſe things 


are, that miniſter delight, or are uſeful and be - 
neficial to us, and that we have a natural tend- 


ency for; and that theſe reflections may anſwer 
their FO we ſhould make them familiar, by 
- OD ORE "HR 
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200 SENTIMENTAL. BEAUTIES . 
beginning at the ſlighteſt and moſt inconſiderable 
things, and ſo riſe to the — and more va- 
luable. | | 

In every action we undertake, we ſhould con- 
ſider firſt with ourſelves, and weigh well the na- 
ture and circumſtances of the thing; nay, 
though it be a ſlight one repreſent to ourſelves 
what accident We may probably meet with, and 
determine to preſerve our minds and reaſon un- 
diſturbed by which means we ſhall be guarded 
againſt their diſagreeable effects; which never 
can be done, if we ſuffer every one to diſcom- 
. 


M 


"That ch res men diſquiet, and makes 
their lives miſerable, is not the nature of things 
as they really are, but the notions and opinions 
which they form to themſelves concerning them. 
herever therefore we meet with obſtructions 
and perplexities and fall into them, let us be 
juſt, and not lay the blame where it is not due; 
but impute it all to Ne and our prejudi- 
eate opinions. 

f 
We | ſhould never 1 exalted with a any * 
| lenge that i3 not rroperly our own,—We ſhould 
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AND MORAL DELINEATIONS. 20 1 
content ourſelves with making a right uſe of 
our on ideas, and when we manage theſe as 
we ought, we may be allowed to pleaſe our- 
ſelves; for this is being exalted with ſome ex- 
cellence that is Property ours. 


Let us not trouble . with wiſhing that 


things may be juſt as we would have them; but 
| well pleaſed that they ſhould be juſt as they are, 
then we ſhall live eaſy. 3 


+ 


. * bo 
by » 


. 1 

Upon every freſn accident we ought to turn 
our eyes inward, and examine how we are qua- 
lifted to encounter it, —and prepare ourſelyes to 
meet it with patierce and reſolution— If we uſe 


ourſelves to theſe, by degrees no accident wen. 


3 
* e 


ever will be able to ſurprize or ſubdne us. 


Our conſtant care ſhould be to 3 our- 
ſelves in all the affairs of human life, with the 
ſame decency as at a public entertainment — f 


any thing be offered us, we ſhould receive ies” a. 


with modeſty; if it paſs by us, and be ent, to 


another, let us not withhold it from him, oi 
what was not intended us; if it be not come 
down to us, let us not ſhew ourſelves cages nor 

K 5 ſnatch 
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202 ._ SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES - 
ſnatch at it greedily, but wait patiently till it 
comes to our turn.—ln caſe of riches, honour, 
power or preferment, we ſhould manage our- 
ſelves in the ſame manner: it will render us 
pleaſing to man, and acceptable to God. 
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The world we ſhould conſider as a theatre, 

that our parts in this play of life is determined 
by the poet; upon him it muſt depend whether 
we ſhall act a long or ſhort one; whether our 
characters ſhall be high or low ;—if therefore 
he aſſigns us that of a beggar, we muſt be care- 
ful to humour it well if a cripple—or a | 
prince—or a private obſcure man, and whatever 
it be, we muſt make the beſt of it. The play- 
: ing of the parts commendably, depends on our- 
ſelves—the giving them out, and ehooſing the 
actors is not ours but another perſon's. 
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1 always in our power to come off conque- 
rors, provided we will never engage in any 
combats, but ſuch whoſe ſuccefles will be deter- 
' mined by our own choice. 
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' If we ſee any perſon advanced to an eminent 
| I ſtation of honour and power, or any other kind 
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AND MORAL DELINEATIONS. 203 
of proſperity, we ſhould avoid being COIN 
furprized with a falſe idea of his condition, nor 
raſhly - pronounce him happy p—dor if all the 
happineſs and tranquillity of our minds depend 
upon things within our own, power, there can 
be no room for envy or emulation. | 


When any man reviles or ſtrikes us we ſhould 
conſider that it is not the tongue that gives us 
the opprobrious language, or the hand that deals 


be | the blow that injures or affronts us; but it is 
our own reſentment of it, as an injury or af- 
front, that makes it ſuch to us; the provoca- 
tion is entirely owing to our own. nne 
hich * us into revenge. 
It is neceſſary to keep all thoſe calamities, of | 
which mankind are molt afraid, conſtantly be- | 
fore our eyes, and let them be familiar to our- i 
minds; but above all, death ſhould be ever pre- | 
ſent there it is an excellent remedy againſt 4 


- baſe and mean thoughts, and a pins as reſtening: 
to all nn. deſires. 192 
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| If we reſolve to make wiſdom and virtue the 
ſtudy and buſineſs of our lives, We mult be ſure 
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204 SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES . 
to arm ourſelves beforehand againſt all the in- 1 
conveniencies and diſcouragements that are like 
to attend this reſolution.— We ſhall meet witngk 
many ſcoffs and much deriſion - but let us not be 
affected, or ſupercilious; only ſtick cloſe to 
whatever we are in our judgment convinced is 
: virtuous and becoming—and conſider this as our 
proper ſtation aſſigned by God, which we muſt 
not quit upon any terms; and remember, 
that if we perſevere in goodneſs, thoſe very 


2 men who derided us at firſt, will afterwards 
5 turn our admirers; — but if we give way to 
= their reproaches, and are vanquiſhed by them, 


we ſhall render ourſelves ne and moſt de- 
ſervedly e CHE 37 | 
If we ever happen to accommodate ourſelves 
to the humour of the world, for the ſake of re- 
putation and applauſe ;—we ſhould take notice 
| that it is below a philoſopher :—and therefore 
„ content ourſelves upon all occaſions with really 
being what we would be thought—but if we 

will need be thought ſo too, we ſhonld deſerve 
our own good opinion: that will be ſufficient. 

„ If we obſerve ſome other perſon more careſſed 
than ourſelves ; ;—invited toentertainments when 
we 5 
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AND | MORAL DELINEATIONS. 205 
we are left out ;—ſaluted before we are 
taken notice of thought more proper to ad- 
viſe with, and his counſel followed rather than 
ours; — e ſhould conſider whether theſe re- 
ſpects paid to him are good things, or evil 3 
if they deſerve to be eſteemed good, this ought 
to be matter of joy to us but if they be evil, 

how unreaſonable is it to be troubled becauſe 
OY have not fallen to our Navy: ; . 


We ſhould conſider whe een ſeriouſly, 
what figure is moſt fit for us to make in the 
World; and then fix upon a method and rule 
in order hereunto : which we ſhould be ſure to 
obſerve nicely, both at home alone, and abroad 
in Pe” , 
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One of our principal rules ſhould be ſilence ak 
and when we diſcourſe, confine ourſelves to ſuch 
ſubjects as are neceſſary, and expreſs our ſenſe 
in as few words as poſſible. Loquacity is a moſt 
impertinent intruder on ſociety; and many 
| uſeleſs words, though the pride of the ſpeaker, 

the deſtruction of his conſequence,—. an un- 
pardonable infringement on the laws of good- 
G a Oe to his auditors. 
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Whenever we- happen into company, where 
we have authority, and influence enough to do | 
it, we-ſhould try to change the diſcourſe if unin- 
ſtructive, unentertaining, or öffenſive, and bring 
it to becoming ſubjects :—but if we are among 

people of another temper, ſuch as will not en- 
dure reſtraint or n. then it behoves us to 
hold our own t- 


* 


Loud ing is a 8 of 9 
laughing at our own jokes, too oft the effect of 
ignorance :—we ſhould not indulge even in 
laughing at-all but upon few hl * then 
e ee args: 20545 mk 


If poſſible we ond 55 ſwearing altoge- 
ther, it is vulgar and impious but if we can- 
not do that abſolutely, we ſhould be ſure to de- 
cline it as much as is in our power. | 

All public entertainments and mixed compa- 
nies without they are calculated to produce in- 
nocent amuſement, improve the underſtanding, | 
or poliſh the manners, ſhould be - declined ;=— 
but if any extraordinary occaſion calls us to them, 
we ſhould. keep a ſtrict * upon Dourſctves, 
2: 4...» ol 
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AND MORAL DELINEATIONS. 207 
left we ſhould be infected with rude and vulgar 
converſation ; for though a man be never ſo 
clear himſelf, yet, by frequenting company 
that are tainted, he will of wm contract 
ſome e from them. 


ve and FA ſhould be the rule of athh the 
proviſions we make for the body—we'ſhould 
chooſe meat and drink—apparel—houſe—and 
retinue of ſuch kinds, and in fuch proportions 
as will moſt conduce to theſe purpoſes. but as | 
for all beyond this, which miniſters to yanity | 
and luxury, let us retrench and deſpiſe. 
To render us truly amiable, in the fight of 
the juſt and virtuous, nothing, however it may bee 
laughed at by the diſſolute, contributes ſo much | 
to that end as chaſtity, but how perfect fo- 
ever ours may be, the conceit of this ſhould not 
make us troubleſome to others, that are more N 
frail; nor ſhould we be too laviſn in either re- . 
proving their failings, nor in commendation of | 
our own virtue. 
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If we happen to. be told at any time, that 
another perſon hath ſpoken ill of us, we ſhould 
| never 
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208 SENTIMENTAL BEAUTIES |. © 
never trouble ourſelves to confute the report, 
or excuſe, the thin g without being publicly cal- 
led forth, and the preſervation of character 
makes it neceſſary ;—but rather put all up with 
this reply, —that we have ſeveral faults beſides 
that, and if he had known us more, he would 
have fpoken worſe— a 


In familiar converſations with our friends 
and acquaintance, we ſhould never make it our 
| buſineſs to entertain the company with tedious 
narratives of ourſelves, or our own affairs— 
The exploits by which we have ſignalized our- 
ſelves, the ſucceſſes we have obtained. 
the dangers we have encountered-—or caps af- 
flictions we have ' undergone, may be very 
agreeable ſtories for us to tell; yet they will. 
u eee hath 8 1 to 11 8 hf + 


5 Ar will not become us to 8 s the 


common buffoon, and be always trying to make 
2 company laugh; for this is. a nice and very 


x, - tickliſn thing, exceeding apt to degenerate into- p 


vice and folly—and he that only ſtudies men's 
_ diverſion, ſhall be ſure at the ſame time to loſe 
| Yr Or er yoann + bf 
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AND MORAL DELINEATIONS. 209 
- Of all kinds of diſcourſe, none is more unſafe, 
none more deſpicable than that which breaks 
in upon modeſty and good manners. Wherever 
therefore any perſon flies out into obſcenity, if 
ſuch a liberty dare be taken, we ſhould reprove 
him publicly, and put a ſtop to his lewd conver- 
fation z——but if that cannot conveniently be 
done, yet at leaſt we may do -ourſelves the 
juſtice to diſapprove it; and by forbearing 
to join with him —by bluſhing for him and by 1 
- ehiding looks, let all the company ſee plainly, | 
that we deteſt his ”"—_ n 5 


Wen the RO of any pleaſure ſtrikes our 4 
imagination, as we muſt on other occaſions, ſo | 
mould we in this, eſpecially ſtand upon out 
guard, and not ſuffer ourſelves to be hurried 
away with the impetuous torrent; — we ſhould | 
not run eagerly upon enjoyment, nor improve 5 
the thought into action; but take time to con- 1 
ſider, and let that time be employed in making 
a juſt computation between the duration of tbe 
-. pleaſure, and that of the repentance ſure to : | 
follow it; and then we ſhall not fail to check 
our inclinations, and chide ourſelyes for indulg- 
ing them in any degree at all. 
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When upon mature deliberation we are per- 
ſuaded a thing is fit to be done let us do it 
boldly, and not affect privacy in it, nor con- 


cern ourſelves at all what impertinent cenſures, 
or reflections the world may paſs upon it; for 


if the thing be juſt and innocent, it is fooliſh to 
ſtand in fear of thoſe, who will themſelves do 


M in cenſuring and condemning what we do 
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If we take upon us a character above our ca- 


pacity, we fall into a twofold inconvenience; 
—firſt, to miſcarry in what we have under- 
taken; and ther to loſe. the opporninity an. 
dertaking ſomewhat: elſe, more proportionable 
to our abilities, in eee g e l. have come 
a eee Honour: ESO be AY * 
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In all Re "OR of W i life, we. bla 


take care not to hurt our mind, or offend our 


judgment; and this rule, if cautiouſly obſerved 
in all our deportment, will be a mighty ſecu- 
rity to us in all our undertakings, and prevent 
us ſrom being n 45 Abe or "| aggreived 
dy impetuoſity. | PERS Te Fowl 
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AND: MORAL DELINEATIONS. 211 
At the age of fourteen women begin to be 
courted and careſſed; then they think that the 
recommending themſelves to the affections of 
the men is the only buſineſs they have to attend 
to; and ſo preſently fall to tricking to dreſ- 
ſing— and practiſing all the little engaging arts 
peculiar to their ſex: in theſe they place all 
their hopes, as they do all their happineſs in 
the ſucceſs of them: But they ſhould under - 
ſtand, that there are other attractives much 
more powerful than theſe; that the reſpect we 
pay them, is not due to their beauty, ſo much 
as to their modeſty, and innocence, and unaf- 
fected virtue: and that theſe are the true, 
the irreſiſtible charms, ſuch as will make the 
ſureſt and na: OY conqueſts. 


There is no farer ſign of ſtupidity, and want 
of ſenſe, than to trifle away a great deal of time 
in things relating to the body, as to be long at 
_ exerciſe—or at meals—or drinking—or in the 
other functions of nature. For we ought to 
look upon all that is done to the body as things 
by the by, and the improvement of the ſoul, as 
that which challenges our time, and is the true 
and main end, and buſineſs of our lives. 

7 V 


"We ſhould never prog, ourſelves philoſo- ; = d 
 phers, nor tall much of rules and wiſe obſerva- 


we be ſolticirous i in making a ſhew. af. our eru- 
dition, or boaſt of our learning, it raiſes the 

envy of the illiterate - diſguſts the modeſt— 

gives us the character of oſtentatious, and loads 

us with general odium.—Nay, if we happen in 
converſation with ignoſant and common men, 
though they themſelves ſtart a diſcourſe con- * 
cerning ſome Point in philoſophy, we ſhould. —.— 
forbear joining with them in it; for when men 

are forward to vent their notions, it is a ſhrewd * 
ien they are not well digeſted. We ſhould ra- 
ther labour to .approve- the excellence of rr 
- doctrines to the world, not by diſputes and 
plauſible harrangues, but by digeſting them ir into 
Practice, and growing: red n 
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